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NON-CATHOLIC WORK IN FRANCISCAN STUDIES. 


BY R. E. 


eaeQ more interesting subject could well be found— 
# «at least from a Franciscan point of view—to 
write upon than the above, which has been al- 
lotted to the present writer, for non-Catholic in- 
terest as regards Catholic matters, especially 
Freniabion; has of late years become so vivid, so all-pervading, 
that it is impossible, even if one wished to do so, to ignore it 
or to avoid coming into almost daily, personal contact with it. 
If ever there was a fresh use to which the old well-worn 
name of “ Renaissance” might be applied—in all its significa- 
tions—it is surely to this extraordinary, sudden, almost fanati- 
cal enthusiasm, which has taken possession of a certain class 
of non-Catholics regarding all things Franciscan—this fever 
which, seizing hold of men and women, constrains them all, 
canons of St. Paul, country clergymen, ladies of literary in- 
stincts, all alike, to leave their homes and rush to the nearest 
friendly Cook’s office, there to invest in tickets for Assisi. 
This impulse—the widespreading desire which sends hun- 
dreds annually to visit the shrine of St. Francis, which gives 
birth to so much Protestant literature concerning both it and 
him—-is not, cannot be, treated lightly by Catholics, or in any 
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way passed over by them; rather should it be an object of 
careful study on their part, whether it is, or may not be ren- 
dered, productive of lasting good, material and spiritual, to those 
who are affected by it. 

That non-Catholic views of any Catholic saint must neces- 
sarily be limited goes without saying. Only what the varying 
degrees of power of their individual, mental: eyesight permit 
them to behold, can be visible to them—they cannot call in to 
the aid of their hagiographical studies, either the microscope 
or the magnifying lens of the Church. 

Much as we take for granted that the intelligent non-expert 
would find less to see than the trained expert in some wonder- 
ful, complicated piece of machinery, so, also, would we take 
these non-Catholic limitations for granted. But as it is true 
that the expert will see and know more of the piece of machin- 
ery before him, so is it possibly true that the intelligent non- 
expert observer may, by his very freshness of sight brought 
to bear on it, discover or be struck by what has been, mot over- 
looked, but disregarded by the expert, who from long, intimate, 
daily study has grown over-familiar with his subject. So with 
the non-Catholic limitations to which we have referred. They 
may occasionally be productive of a strong focussing power—of 
an attention to one or two rather passed-over details—and a 
consequent aid to the bringing forth of these details into stronger 
relief, to the advantage of both expert and non-expert, Catho- 
licand non-Catholic alike. Without going into the more abstruse, 
metaphysical aspects of the question, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that what occurs in the material world is borne out every 
now and then in the spiritual. A Catholic will, for instance, 
have been brought up from infancy with a knowledge of the 
lives of and the principal acts of the Church’s greatest saints ; 
he may have had a life-long ‘‘ devotion” for some particular | 
one of them; they may. become, insensibly, absolutely necessary 
factors in his existence; and with daily wear and use, so to 
speak, he has come to regard them much as one does the ma- 
terial things in use in daily life. They are there, and he almost 
unconsciously relies upon and enjoys the use of them. With 
a non-Catholic all is different. His Protestant training has 
necessarily kept from him the knowledge even of the existence 
of many (to Catholics) accepted facts. He sees with his own 
eyes for the first time—and late in life, perhaps—much which 
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must appear startlingly new and wonderful to him, and his 
suddenly attracted. gaze focusses itself quickly on somé detail 
which holds him spellbound by its power; which his surprised 
senses magnify perhaps out of all due proportion, but which 
induces him irresistibly to proclaim its “discovery” to his 
friends and brother-students. , 

So with regard to the literature of a Protestant character 
which, of late, has seemed to be pouring forth in “rivers of 
print.” Though sometimes undue importance is attached to 
details, and what are, and have been for years past, well known 
facts to Catholics are magnified into ‘“‘ important discoveries” 
by this or that Protestant writer, freshly introduced to them— 
much still is to be said in its praise. Deducting frcm it that 
occasional element of lofty Protestant superiority to the infer- 
ior subject in hand, an enormous amount of scholarly work has 
been turned out by Protestants within the last twenty years, 
which has earned for them the admiration and even gratitude 
of Catholic Franciscan students. Though partiality to private- 
ly preconceived notions will sometimes intrude itself—as, in- 
deed, where will it not?—yet it cannot be said to predomi- 
nate, and the general tone of Protestant writers on that most 
Catholic of subjects, St. Francis of Assisi, is one of warm 
admiration, attaining in many cases even to a personal love of 
his marvelous personality. Throughout the pages of many a 
Protestant writer may be discerned a veritable craving to make 
St. Francis his own—to join hands, as it were, with him across 
the centuries—to claim him as co-religionist even! And this 
real, genuine feeling for the saint, which pervades their writ- 
ings, explains the raison-d'ttre of so many otherwise inexplic- 
able and unsuccessful Protestant literary attempts to prove St 
Francis Protestant. : 

In these same unsuccessful attempts, however—in these 
failures of literary Protestants—lies what is the most valuable 
non-Catholic contribution to the work of the Church; for in 
them is to be found that germ of Catholic thought which is 
later on to bring forth fruit, to be productive of many a blossom 
which will be culled by the loving hands of the Church. Among 
a certain class of non-Catholic readers—to employ a paradoxi- 
cal means of expression—on/ly by Protestants may Catholic truths 
be enunciated and obtain a hearing! The non-Catholic world 
is, alas! as large if not larger than the Catholic—and Catholic 
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writers may write and write and spend their lives in demon- 
strating the truth of certain religious facts, and the non-Catho- 
lic world will either never even hear of their efforts, or hear- 
ing heed them not. But let a Protestant take up his pen, and 
let him incidentally announce to his brethren the most obvious 
of Catholic truths, and he will be listened to at once, if not 
with the acquiescence of his audience, at least with the aroused 
interest of their opposition. In other words, St. Thomas of 
Celano and St. Bonaventure, as the original authorities on the 
life of St. Francis, may be—and by many are—ignored, even 
unheard of; but Paul Sabatier, Canon Rawnsley, and Stephen 
Adderly will be read and re-read, and believed in, when they 
state positively that once upon a time there lived a man, who 
was a saint, and whose name was Francis. 

This is a great advantage gained, from the Catholic stand- 
point. The mere fact that the non-Catholic spiritual outlook 
should be enlarged—that its world should be brought into con- 
tact with spiritual facts hitherto outside its own existence, 
though it be through the medium only of Protestant writers on 
Catholic matters—is surely a leading up to a better, a clearer 
interchange of religious sentiments, the symptoms of “a second 
spring.” Set a stone in motion rolling down a steep mountain- 
side, and one cannot divine what in the end it may carry 
along and away with it. So, once unlock the sluices of Fran- 
ciscan thought with that master key, that name to conjure with 
—Francis of Assisi—and God alone knows how many parched 
and thirsty souls may eventually find themselves assuaged by 
its refreshing streams, by its reviving waters. ‘The Protestant 
reader of a Protestant work on St. Francis must be struck— 
and one knows from practical experience that this is so—by 
the plain facts dealing with the life of the saint, as existing 
quite apart from any possible biased view taken of them on 
the writer’s part—a bias which, after all, but resembles ivy 
which clings to and partially disguises the shape and form of 
the tree, but which cannot hide from sight the obvious fact 
that the tree round which it clings is there, and that but a few 
strokes from a skillful. woodman’s axe are necessary to remove 
the disfiguring overgrowth. 

A great danger does, however, exist in some of the modern 
non-Catholic Franciscan literature—but it is no longer a lurk- 
ing, hidden danger. It has been so often aired and dwelt upon 
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and pointed out, that the veriest novice in Franciscan studies 
should now be completely on his guard against it. Moreover, 
it is a danger created rather by the reader himself than the 
writer. This is the fatal tendency of so many non. Catholics, 
superficially informed on Franciscan subjects, to accept as au- 
thentic and verified statements much which—to refer to a very 
great non-Catholic writer, M. Paul Sabatier, in his Introduction 
to his own Life of St. Francis—is, after all, only Transformed 
History. If, to take one instance, the thousands and thousands 
of readers of M. Sabatier’s Vie de St. Francois would but 
bear in mind, whilst reading it, M. Sabatier’s own introductory 
remarks, they would probably arrive at a much juster and 
calmer appreciation of him as a writer. ‘Pour écrire |’his- 
toire, il faut la penser, et la penser c’est la transformer,” are 
his own words. And there is no reason why M. Paul Sabatier 
should not transform the history of the saint’s life if he 
chooses to do so. The mistake lies with his non-Catholic 
readers who, hearing him constantly spoken of as “a great au- 
thority on Franciscan literature,” and justly supposing him to 
be a very fine writer, jump to the hasty and unfounded con- 
clusion that all that he says must be absolutely correct and 
authentic, because 4e has said it. Whereas, M. Sabatier would 
probably be the first to acknowledge to them—what, indeed, 
cannot be denied—that in the writing of his Vie de St. Fran- 
gots he made several very important errors: one of which he 
has had ccrrected, and one which the student world, interest- 
ing itself in such matters, still hopes he may correct in later 
editions of his work. 

Yet who would deny that M. Sabatier and many other Prot- 
astant writers have greatly helped on, or rather have started, 
by their Histoire Transformée, that general impetus for Fran- 
ciscan studies now in vogue; or that their books have not, at 
least, half-opened a door to untold treasure to many a non- 
Catholic who never before had so much as heard of Assisi and | 
her saint? 

Although, as we have said, the danger above referred to 
does exist, of superficial readers accepting too readily as a 
truth what is rather an individual view of the authors, set be- 
fore them with force and skill, yet it is possible that to Catho- 
lic Franciscan Experts—to coin a title—that danger presents 
itself as a greater one than in reality it is. It should be re- 
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membered, that most of the non-Catholics who form the bulk 
of the reading public, as far as the Protestant output of Fran- 
ciscan literature goes, are neither profound scholars nor well 
versed in Franciscan matters. How could they be? Assisi is 
not within a stone’s throw of either London or New York; 
nor are the valuable codexes and MSS., scattered about mainly 
in Italy in the libraries and monasteries, easily accessible ex- 
cept by a few with leisure and means at their disposal. The 
ordinary reader of a. life of St. Francis, therefore, is not likely, 
in the first place, to dwell much upon the scholastic padding 
with which that life is encased. It will be the main facts of 
that life itself which will arrest his attention and start him 
forth ‘on fresh paths of thought. He will not reflect much, 
even should he recognize their existence, upon the scholastic 
errors which often exist in such works. Nor, in the second 
place, would he be capable of, or much interested in, making 
profound and erroneous deductions from wrong data given— 
on assertions made regarding, let us say, the author or authors 
of the Speculum Perfect. ! 

With experts in Franciscan lore, as with experts in every 
other branch of learning, the very slightest error in the work- 
ing is of vast importance. And it is, of course, of very great 
importance that exaggerations of facts, or unproved assertions, 
should be shown up publicly as such; and Catholic expert 
scholars can and do render very great public service by their 
prompt dealing with literary Protestant offenders; but they 
may remember; and also perhaps take some comfort from the 
thought, that for any one reader who will derive harm from 
Protestant prefaces to English editions of, for example, the 
Sacrum Commercium, hundreds will more likely derive benefit 
of a lasting character from the good translation of the work 
itself. 

In so far, then, as they bring before an otherwise unheed- 
ing, even ignorant, reading public good translations—not only | 
good, but very. scholarly ones—of original Franciscan works, the 
non-Catholic interest so widely displayed in the Franciscan 
cause must tend to the ultimate benefit and advantage of the 
Church. “He that is not against us is for us,” may be said 


of the many non-Catholic writers who, all unconsciously, are 
giving a push to, and setting in motion, the dormant Catholic 
tendencies of many and many a one among their readers. 
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From the first perusal of the life of a saint to the study of 
the incentive and motive power thereof, is but a short step: 
take but another step, and close by stands the Church, and 
her doors are flung wide and invitingly open! Be sure St. 
Francis will claim his dues, will take his toll of human souls 
now as in those far-off days when he walked this earth, 
winning them back by thousands to the love of God, per- 
suading, exhorting, entreating them, always per l’amore di Dio. 

Indeed it is a striking fact that almost in proportion to 
the output of Protestant books on St. Francis, the num- 
ber of his followers and admirers increases. A wider-spread 
knowledge of him and his faith, whether unfavorably or favor- 
‘ably written and spoken of, appears to create an increasing 
desire to know still more, and every fresh work on the old 
subject finds ready publishers and still more ready purchasers. 
Catholics and non-Catholics cannot apparently exhaust the 
topic, nor yet their readers. It is as though the Protestant 
citadel, originally started for the purpose of reaching to the 
heavens and overlooking from its superior height the fortress 
of the Catholic Church, had indeed been converted into a new 
tower of Babel. ‘ 

Of the various degrees of potentiality for good, or the 
lasting worth and merit of such non-Catholic works as we have 
been referring to, it is most difficult—almost impossible—to 
judge as yet. The future, as with all literary work, will reveal 
to our successors which among the many religious publications 
has produced the greatest, the most lasting, spiritual effects on 
minds ripe to receive such impressions. 

The mere act of putting into print one’s thoughts for others. 
to share brings with it, nowadays, such a tremendous responsi- 
bility—opens up so many chance fields for the direction .to 
good or evil of so many minds—that no one would lightly un- 
dertake to bear the burden of it. One cannot but hope that 
the treatment by non-Catholic writers of Catholic subjects, and 
the non-Catholic interest, displayed, however faintly and faultily, 
in Catholic affairs, are the outcome of an earnest desire to do 
good and not harm; acted on with a full sense of how great 
his responsibility is who voluntarily takes upon himself the 
task of directing or bending the spiritual life of his fellows; 
and that it is not from any but good motives that non-Catho- 
lics expend so much time and thought, now in the year 1906, 
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upon the publishing of every possible detail concerning the 
life of a Catholic saint of the Middle Ages. 

That non-Catholics should not be overcome at once, by the 
incongruity of their own position as self-appointed searchers 
out, and almost, one may say, Advertisers of Catholic Truth, 
in connection with these Franciscan researches which they_ so 
eagerly pursue, is to Catholics only one more proof of the 
hundred times proved miraculous powers bestowed by God on 
his much-loved servant. That English-speaking Protestant di- 
vines should be the instruments chosen for the purpose of reveal- 
ing to many the secret motive power of the Catholic Church 
—her everlasting force existing in the perpetual efficacy of her 
saints—forming that “Holy Temple in the Lord” described by 
St. Paul so long, long ago; that Protestant writings should be 
transformed into well-nigh Catholic manuals; that well- directed 
attacks against the Church, purporting to be made under the 
Franciscan banner, should be converted into the defeat and re- 
tirement of the attackers; all this is one miracle the more 
worked by God through St. Francis, and but a divine ‘‘ Con- 
founding of the wise.” 

No honest non-Catholic reader can accept as facts the many 
insinuations which certain Protestant authors have continuously 
made against ‘the Catholicism of St. Francis. He has but to 
ask himself a simple question: If St. Francis (he will say) was, 
as some modern writers assert, mot a-Catholic at heart, why 
did he not say so, and leave the Catholic Church? St. Fran- 
cis was certainly not renowned for any undue reticence in the 
matter of expressing his views on any subject! And the sim- 
» ple answer to the simple question is quickly given. St. Fran- 
cis did ot wish to leave the Church; he did not say that 
he wished to leave the Church, and he therefore remained 
in it; and of it, and of it alone, can he ever be counted a 
member. 

This is the question-and-answer test which one might ap- 
ply nowadays, if desirous of ascertaining the religious views of 
any one; and presumably no Wesleyan, or Methodist, or Pres- 
byterian would resent being taken logically for such by his 
friends and neighbors, if, with every possible opportunity at his 
command for changing the tenets of his faith, he continued to 
practise externally the customary acts which are regarded as 
the usual accompaniments of the faith to which he was accredited. 
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That there should be any lasting credence given to the theory 
concerning St. Francis and his supposed “‘ heretical” tendencies, 
seems almost astounding, when ordinary common sense and 
judgment are applied by way of test; and in the amount of 
Catholic scholarly knowledge brought to bear against this non- 
Catholic capacity for erroneous beliefs, lies our best means of 
resistance to the harm scholarly non Catholic writings may 
produce. Expert knowledge we must have at our command— 
experts, ready armed at every point, to combat at any mo- 
ment when called upon the skillfully advanced erroneous the- 
ories which are perpetually being printed on all Franciscan 
subjects by Protestants, who also in their way are regarded as 
experts, and whose names consequently carry great weight 
with those not well-grounded in Franciscan literature. For 
this reason, at the risk of repeating statements already known 
to a portion of their readers, some of our best Franciscan 
professors, as we may well call them, cease not to pen arti- 
cle after article concerning the life and acts of their patron, 
reiterating facts drawn and substantiated from the oldest 
and truest sources, verifying dates, correcting doubtful non- 
Catholic statements, bringing careless writers to book, always, 
in fact, doing ‘“‘sentry-go” on behalf of the Catholic world. 
The admirable articles published so recently in the June num- 
ber of this very magazine are instances of this alertness—this 
“standing to attention” on the part of the soldiers of St. 
Francis. We are most fortunate in having so great an army 
of Catholic scholars of all nationalities, French, English, Amer- 
ican, Italian, German, always on the watch. Nothing appears 
to escape their vigilance—nothing too small to be passed over. 
Witness even now in a very leading English paper, the Sa¢ur- 
day Review,* how a certain author, Dr. Rosedale, a clergyman 
of the Church of England, is being put through his paces as 
regards a recent publication of his, to which a preface—if we 
remember rightly—has been written by M. Paul Sabatier. So 
far the challenge so vigorously thrown down by the Catholic 
champions has not been responded to, but it will be difficult 
if not impossible for the author to decline much longer to 
break through the inexplicable silence, which up till now he 
has maintained. Flight—with ignominy—or honest battle, are 
his only alternatives in the eyes of all students of Franciscan 


* Saturday Review, May 12, 1906, seg. 
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literature, and those of the Saturday Review readers who have 
been interested in, and followed up, the subject under discussion. 

As in every other branch of the Church’s work, we find in 
the literary department a great stimulus given by the interest 
of non-Catholics, displayed as it is either in the form of 
opposition to the Church’s teachings, or in partial approval 
thereof. The mere presence of the enemy, sometimes felt 
rather than seen, quickens the soldierly instincts, and there is 
no doubt that the remarkable energy displayed on the Catho- 
lic side, in the way of recent Franciscan publications, is the 
result of similar non-Catholic activity in that line. Indeed, 
in view of the fact that every year new searchers—not al- 
ways after truth, but certainly after M. Sabatier—travel to 
Assisi, filling the little town with a babel of tongues, throng- 
ing its streets, and taking its few hotels by storm, it would be 
positive neglect on the part of Catholics not to give heed to 
the edicts which that newly enthroned monarch of Assisi gives 
forth to his devoted subjects; and to allow all his statements 
always to pass unchallenged would be to call down upon us 
the wrath of St. Francis himself. To be in readiness to meet 
the enemy is to be half way on the road to beating him, and 
many a struggle may yet have to be fought out on the old 
battlefield of Assisi. Catholics, we think, should not neglect 
to study, if only in a slight degree, the literature which Fran- 
ciscan history offers them—much less need they indulge, as 
sometimes they do, in half-deprecatory allusions to the ‘‘ Fran- 
ciscan mania” of such-and-such a writer, Catholic or non- 
Catholic, as the case may be. The man with ‘“‘a mania,” the 
man who is enthusiastic on the subject in question, is more 
likely to become an expert than the Catholic who practises 
the art of being enthusiastic about nothing—and it is of ex- 
perts we stand in need; the Church cannot have too many of 
them on her side. 

This paper has been written in vain if it has not managed 
to show that much real expert power is being employed, though 
sometimes unintentionally perhaps, in establishing as facts what 
really are additions of a modern character concerning the true 
life of St. Francis—his life as we have it from the pen of 
Thomas of Celano. And to this expert power on the enemy’s 
side, expert power must be opposed. We should like to hear of 
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the establishment of a permanent “Franciscan Council of War,” 
consisting of expert scholars whose sole duty and work weuld 
be to be always on the watch and in readiness to take up lite- 
rary cudgels on behalf of St. Francis. Of the two kinds of 
non-Catholic interest generally displayed in Catholic Francis- 
can work, it is not always easy to distinguish at first sight be- 
tween that which is genuine, simple-minded, brotherly s)m- 
pathy, and that which is at bottom hostile but veiled under 
the outward appearances of the above qualities. Here again 
the expert’s watchfulness is necessary, both to ascertain clearly 
when the latter is in the ascendant, and at work against Cath- 
olics, and also to warn at once and put on their guard those 
Catholics who might otherwise be deceived by the disguised 
enemy. 

Many a Protestant writer, happily, belongs to the first ‘class 
. of non-Catholics, and is as genuinely in sympathy with Catho- 
lics as a Protestant can be. Unhappily, some of the best non- 
Catholic Franciscan scholars may be assigned to the second 
category, and to the real Franciscan expert reveal them- 
selves as dangerous in the extreme, precisely because of this 
capacity of being able skillfully to disguise what are really at- 
tacks on the Church, under the appearance of being desirous 
only that “the real truth” about St. Francis should be known. 

One small piece of advice’ we venture to offer to non- 
Catholic readers of this article. Let them, before pinning their 
Franciscan faith on only one or even two writers, consult the 
valuable list of works of reference given at the end of a bock 
just published—TZhe Writings of St. Francis of Assisi, by F. P. 
Robinson*—and vead more for themselves the pros and cons of 
the Protestant theories now being advanced, and see more for 
themselves and less through the spectacles of non-Catholic di- 
vines, or ex-divines, than hitherto they have done. And in 
the meantime every Catholic may individually work to bring 
nearer to the non-Catholic mind the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, concerning St. Francis of Assisi, in 
the firm belief that a nearer acquaintance with that truth may 
bring with it a greater clearness and steadiness of vision, and 


* The Writings of St. Francis of Assisi. Newly translated into English, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Father Paschal Robinson, of the Order of Friars Minor. Philadel- 
phia: The Dolphin Press. 
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that a sounder knowledge of his life and works may lead their 
hitherto wandering gaze to fix itself more constantly upon that 
“Mirror of Perfection,” that “ Virtutis Speculum,” who will re- 
flect back to them—only God. 

The tendency of this paper has been perhaps to lay before 
readers the different aspects of non-Catholic work in the re- 
gions of Franciscan thought, rather than the definite results of 
that work—which, indeed, it is as yet impossible finally to 
judge of. 

Generally speaking, non-Catholic interest therein tends 
probably to good rather than evil. The enterprise of non- 
Catholics awakens that of Catholics; their researches incite 
Catholics to similar feats, and to a careful verification of their 
opponent’s statements; and finally, although so far they have 
only succeeded, unfortunately, in doing so wrong side out, they 
have endeavored to hoist the banner of St. Francis, thereby | 
directing a hitherto indifferent world’s attention to it—a fact 
which must, eventually, conduce to victory for the Church and 
the conversion of her enemies into friends. 




















NARCISSUS. 


BY JEANIE DRAKE, 


‘* Author of /# Old St. Stephen's, The Metropolitans, etc., etc. 


CHAPTER X. 


a LITTLE rest and quiet, said the doctor, was all 
me €6that Marjorie needed. So she reclined on her 
lounge for a day or two, and was assiduously 
waited upon by Will and Jack. Then she com- 
menced to go about as usual, and take long ram- 
bles here, there, and everywhere. Perhaps Mrs. Fleming had 
a little more of her company than before, as she sat quietly 
sewing or reading, but the girl’s book seemed scarcely ever to 
interest her, as she rarely turned a leaf; and Jack complained 
more than once that she was not half as “jolly” as she used 
to be: If the natural beauty around could have given her joy, 
she would have been gladdened by the sight of Martres and 
its environs now; for June had come, and the flowers bloomed 
in gayer colors, the air seemed clearer, the breezes softer, the 
river more sparkling, and the far-off mountains and valleys 
nearer and more distinct. But a glamor had departed for her 
from sky and earth and water, their tints had faded, every- 
thing was dull and colorless—and everything was a weariness 
How she would have done without Will now it is impossible 
to say, for she thought in after days with profound wonder 
and gratitude of all that he was to her at this time. Never 
visible when she wished to be alone, he was always on hand 
if needed to amuse, to interest, to read, or talk, or to be si- 
lent; and not the most sensitive could have guessed trom his 
manner that he thought there was any special need for his 
tenderness; but only that, the restraint of a visitor’s presence 
being removed, he could fall back more freely into his life- 
long habit of coaxing and petting. And she was apt to abuse 
this kindness, too; for, whereas formeriy she had been teas- 
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ing yet always gentle, now, in variable mood, she would some- 
times say hard and reckless things, almost as though she meant 
. to hurt, being hurt herself. 

It was the afternoon of a particularly heavy day, for she 
had been to ’Colette’s cottage, where the bride and Etienne 
had thanked her for various small kindnesses until it oppressed 
her, and then she had stopped at Mére Véronique’s in return- 
ing, and had been closely catechized about Philip Carhart, and 
been compelled to answer loudly all manner of inquiries about 
him. ‘‘Was he an American? How old was he? How did 
he chance to bein Martres? He had been about a great deal 
with Mademoiselle—was it not so? And he had gone away, 
had he? That was a good thing; for she had feared that he 
was there to marry Mademoiselle, who was much too good and 
kind and amiable for him.” And there followed many expres- 
sions of affection, rare and unwonted, from the crabbed old 
woman. Now in the twilight Mrs. Fleming opened a sort of 
cracked spinet, old enough apparently to have been played by 
Dame Jacqueline herself. They had al] laughed often enough 
at its wheezy sound, and Jack had solemnly told his mother 
that its “‘tones were sufficient to madden the cohorts of hell,” 
and almost convinced her thereby that he was losing his mind. 
If one sounded only a few notes, however, and those very 
gently, it was not so frightful. Mrs. Fleming touched it very 
softly. 

‘* Marjorie,”’ she said to the girl, sitting silently near,” I 
have not heard you sing lately.” 

“TI am getting lazy, Auntie. It is that.” 

‘‘Surely not. Well, my dear, it shows advancing years, no 
doubt, to say so, but I do not appreciate any of your modern 
ballads as much as the songs ‘they used to sing when I was a 
girl.’’’ She indicated just a chord or two, and hummed a little 
of ‘“‘The Valley Lay Smiling Before Me.” ‘Now I always 
liked that,” she said. ‘‘And this, too, was a great favorite of 
mine, though it is sad; and she began to sing low: 


““*Take, oh, take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn; 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn—’” 
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when she heard the rustling of a skirt, and, eens found that 
Marjorie had gone. 

“Well, Will,” she asked in mild surprise, “ « what has come 
to our Marjorie? She never used to be so—so fitful and 
capricious. Is it only my fancy, or is she looking a little thin 
lately ?” 

“I think, mother,” said Will gently, ‘‘that she needs a 
change, perhaps; and we have been long enough in Martres. 
Suppose we go back to Paris now.” 

So it was settled; and within a week every arrangement 
was complete, to the regret of those in Martres to whom 
they had endeared themselves. And one bright June morning 
the diligence carried them down the road towards Cahors, 
waving adieux to the curé, who had given them his blessing, 
and to Etienne and his parents, and to Maitre Sébastien, and 
to Nicolette, whose eyes were so red for days after that Etienne 
felt it to be a little hard on Aim. As for poor old Jeanneton, 
she sobbed loudly, and recovered only after they had disap- 
peared in the dust of the highway, to seize by the ear Pierre, 
who was likewise blubbering, and lead him homeward. 

‘‘Farewell, St. Vidian and Martres!” cried Jack. ‘I de- 
clare I am sorry to leave. I had quite made up my mind to. 
live in Martres always, and to be a potter and marry the black- 
eyed girl I danced with at the wedding. Vain, vain dream!” 
and he sighed portentously; but cheered up presently, and asked 
his mother if she did not want a bit of broken crockery off the 
toad as a souvenir. 

Their way lay at first, by coach, through most beautiful and 
varied mountain scenery; then they came to a more level and 
thickly settled region; and then they reached Cahors and were 
on the train and whirling rapidly towards Paris. On their ar- 
rival, they drove to the quarter where they had formerly 
lodged, near the principal theatres and the shops, and were 
soon settled and very much at home: 

Of course it was impossible that at her age Marjorie should 
not take a certain interest in the freshness and novelty and 
gayety of the most delightful of cities. When they were not 
out shopping or driving in the Bois or at the Exposition, she 
seemed to find amusement, even, in watching from her window 
the brilliant street below,-with its throngs of Parisians and 
other world citizens. 
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But Will, who studied her every mood, knew the difference 
between this time. and the last. Her interest in everything now 
was fitful and apt to be succeeded by an interval of silence 
and depression. Her round, soft cheek looked paler than he 
had ever seen it, and there was at times a quick, pained look 
in her brown eyes. Often when Jack would have dragged her 
with his mother to some new amusement he had discovered, 
she would make her escape, to be found by Will in a picture 
gallery, perhaps, apparently absorbed before some painting; or, 
oftener, sitting quietly in some dark corner of the Cathedral. 
And when he would remonstrate about her going anywhere 
alone in a European city, she would tell him, with just a touch 
of her former sauciness, that it was sometimes a joy and a 
comfort to get rid of everybody. 

One evening they were all coming out of a theatre, and they 
met in one of the ante-rooms a party of acquintances, New 
Yorkers. ay greetings and polite conventionalities were ex- 
changed, and future visits arranged, and they fell to talking of 
common friends over here. 

“By the way,” said one of the men to Will, “‘you know 
Philip Carhart, of Baltimore?” 

“Quite well,” said Will. ‘‘ He spent last month with us in 
the Pyrenees.” ; 

-“Then you know, or do not know, that he has been ap- 
pointed to a vacant judgeship since his return home, and is 
about to marry Hugh Deloraine’s daughter. They have been 
engaged for a very long time, and a good thing it is for Carhart. 
She has a fortune in her own right, and then her father’s in- 
fluence means rapid advancement for his son-in-law.” A little 
desultory chat of other matters, and the party separated. 

All the way home Marjorie spoke not one word, and her 
face, to Will, looked quite white when the light from the street 
flashed for a moment at a time through the carriage window. 
Next morning, however, he was equally surprised and delighted 
to note some subtle change which had come over her. She 
seemed to have made a call on her own spirit and mettle—a 
fixed resolve to please and interest herself entirely in outside 
matters, and within even a few days’ time he fancied a slight 
color had returned to her cheek and added light to her eyes. 
About two weeks after this he received a letter from Philip 
Carhart, which he mentioned casually at the table. When later 
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the réverbéres were being lighted in the street, and he and 
Marjorie leaned together from a window looking down at 
the crowd, he reverted to it, saying carelessly: 

“Carhart sends his regards to mother and yourself.” 

“Yes?” said Marjorie, still gazing down into the street; 
and then, after a pause, she asked indifferently: ‘‘ Does he 
give you news? Does he speak of his wedding?” 

**On the contrary,” said Will, “he is in trouble; or’’—with 
irony—‘‘ some men would be in trouble in his place. His 
fiancée is dead; died a few days before the date fixed for the 
wedding.” 

“Oh!” ‘said Marjorie in a whisper. “Oh, poor thing! 
How dreadful! Was it not very sudden?” 

“Yes”; he replied, “she has always been very delicate, he 
writes; but her death was terribly sudden—from heart disease. 
Let me see, I have the letter somewhere’’—feeling in his 
pockets. ‘But it does not matter-—I remember what he says. 
Her poor father, who is quite distracted with grief, desired to 
carry out her expressed intention, and give Philip half her 
fortune; but he would not accept it in that way. He writes 
calmly enough, saying that he admired and respected her, and 
that her death was a shock; but that I knew his views in re- 
gard to matters of love and marriage—alluding to a conversa- 
tion we held on the subject in Martres—and that, therefore, 
in writing to me, he made no pretence of inconsolable grief. 
At present he is busily occupied with work and study, and is 
to take his seat as judge very shortly.” 

** And what are his views?’’ Marjorie asked slowly. ‘ That 
a man should be glad when his fiancée is dead?” 

“Not exactly,” said Will hesitating, for he was naturally 
chivalrous; and then he did what nine men out of ten would 
have done. ‘The fact is, Marjorie, Philip Carhart, with a 
good deal of brain, has very little heart. He is absolutely de- 
voted to—Philip Carhart. His own career is his end, aim, 
and object in life; and no minor distractions, such as feeling 
and sentiment, are permitted to interfere with it. Our fellow- 
students at Heidelberg ndmed him ‘The Iceberg’; yet they 
admired him for his brilliant successés, and liked him for his 
courteous manners. You may wonder at our intimacy, per- 
haps, when I think him so cold and selfish; but he showed 
a marked and flattering preference for me at college; and I 
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was with him continually, finding him interesting, in spite of 
all. As these people here would say in similar case: ‘quand 
méime.’” 

No comment on all this from Marjorie, who was staring 
down again at the thousand twinkling lights and the surging 
crowds, and had begun to listen apparently to the hum that 
comes up from the street, and to the cathedral bell tolling 
the hour, and to a distant sound of a band playing somewhere. 

But Will was conscious all the evening afterwards that he 
was being regarded by her continually and wistfully, yet ab- 
stractedly; and when bed-time came, and Jack was perform- 
ing a war dance around his mother with a lighted candle, fill- 
ing her with deep alarm for her gown, the girl went up to 
Will and, laying a hand on his arm, said earnestly: “ Will, I | 
do not think I have been quite well for a long time, and I 
am sure I have been very cross. But you may be certain I 
have seen how thoughtful and considerate and kind you have 
been. You dave thought me perfectly hateful, have you not?” 

And he would have liked to say to her: “I have always 
thought you, and I think you now, the sweetest woman in the 
world’’; but he dared not, for he felt it was still too soon— 
too soon. 

More Exposition and theatre-going and driving and meet- 
ing of friends, and then Mrs. Fleming represented to Jack that 
his college was about to open and that to amuse oneself 
was not the only object of life. 

“Tf you will just leave me over here, Mammy, I will try to 
make it so,” that youth declared with the utmost hardihood. 
But Will, who had seen Marjorie’s face lighten, came to his 
mother’s assistance and averred that he for one was tired of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and the South Seas, and longed to see 
his own, his native land once more. 

“I think I am tired, too,” said Marjorie, ‘‘of foreign parts. 
and ways.” 

And it was settled, in spite of Master Jack’s protests. 

“They say the New Year begins in January,” said Marjorie 
to Will, where he stood beside her on. the deck of the vessel, 
looking at the receding land. ‘For my part, the end of every 
summer seems to me the end of the year. .It. is always an 
idle, dreamy, joyous, pleasant time, and then it ;dies and au- 
tumn comes in its place.” 
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‘‘ Are you seeing its ghost now, Marjorie?” he asked. 

“Indeed, no”; she said, straightening her slender form 
proudly: and looking, with the breeze blowing her hair about 
and freshening her cheek, quite like the Marjorie of old. I 
am seeing something young and fair and new. Le roi est mort, 
vive le roi!” And she went on, unconscious that he had al- 


ways read ‘“‘ between the lines”: “See how the old world : 


glides away from us. Let us sail back into our own ‘new 
world which is the old’; and who knows—who knows what 
we may find there?” 

‘‘Who knows, my dear?” repeated he. 


PART II, 


‘* Nay, I spoke once, and I grievéd thee sore, 
I remember all that I said; 
And now thou wilt hear me no more—no more, 
Till the sea gives up her dead! °’ 


‘* But that time is gone and past— 
Can the summer always last?” 


** Some there be that shadows kiss, 
Such have but a shadow’s bliss.” 


CHAPTER I. 


“Jack! Jack! Jack!” called Marjorie, stopping to bang at 
his door as she ran down the stairs, “‘ you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, you drone! You sluggard! Half-past nine on a 
nice, frosty morning, and you in bed! Get up! ‘The lark 
is trilling high his matin lay.’” 

‘‘Let him trill,” responded a drowsy voice from within. 

‘*If you don’t get up this moment I shall come to you.” 

‘‘Come on,” still more drowsily. 

This threat having failed in effect, she stooped to take cff 
one small slipper, and opening the door a little bit threw it 
in with force, calling: ‘‘ Well, I'll send a messenger, anyhow.” 

A sudden crash and smothered ejaculation following this 
made her fly swiftly down the staircase. 

“Why, Marjorie, where is your other slipper? You will 
take cold,” was her aunt’s morning greeting. 

“ Jack!” explained Will succinctly. ‘‘ Whenever Marjorie 
displays eccentricities a little more pronounced than usual, you 
may feel sure that Jack is concerned in it somehow.”’ 
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‘‘He has the other,’’ she admitted carelessly, taking her 
seat. ‘‘ James,” to the attendant, “‘go up to Mr. Jack’s room 
and say I send him my tender regards, and would he be kind 
enough to return me my slipper.” 

Who departed thereupon, and came back presently “with 
Mr. Jack’s devoted love to Miss Marjorie, mum, and as the 
slipper had fallen into the water pitcher, mum, he had dried 
it, and was now on his knees before it and would rather part 
with his life, mum.” 

“‘Now, Will,” said Marjorie, when he stood in great-coat 
and hat ready for departure, ‘‘ you don’t mean to say you ‘are 
not at our service this morning, and we going to look at Mrs. 
Partington’s bric-a-brac! ” 

“‘T don’t think I care much about china dragons and hide- 
ous vases myself; and I must certainly keep my appointment 
at the Archeological,” said he; “but, of course, little cousin, 
I am always at your service, and can, perhaps, find time 
somewhere in the day.” 

“Oh, no, thank you ”—indifferently—“ it does not matter in 
the least.” 

*‘Do you know, auntie ’—musingly, after he had been gone 
a while—‘‘I have been very much disappointed in Will.” 

“How, my dear?” asked Mrs. Fleming, in quick surprise. 

“Oh, agreeably disappointed, I mean, of course. |I always 
expected him to be an idler.’’ 

‘Well, Marjorie” —a little offended—“ J never did.” 

_ “Why, ‘auntie, it would have been only natural that with 
his—his looks and his manner—gay, you know, and debo- 
nair, as they used to say in Martres—and being musical and 
all that, that he should have become simply a man of leisure, 
a society man, as one sees so many young men now, with only 
half as much income as he has, perhaps. Instead ot which, 
see how constantly he has been occupied this winter, and how 
much he has done for learned societies and for charity. It is 
quite a compliment that. the ‘ Archzological’ has asked him to 
deliver that lecture before them on the twenty-fifth.” 

“Yes”; agreed Mrs. Fleming, with motherly pride, “I 
hope both my boys will turn out good and wise men.” 

. And when her aunt left her, Marjorie fell to thinking, as 
she gazed into the fire, how little she had seen of Will that 
winter. Was it her fault or his? With her it had been the 
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usual society winter in New York—one round of balls, recep- 
tions, and musicales—a whirl of pleasure; and her few even- 
ings at home found her surrounded. When she had had a 
moment to miss him, he had seemed to be quite absorbed in 
his books or societies, or in writing those scientific papers for 
which the savants praised him so much. True, he was always 
ready for escort duty when needed; but that was seldom, for 
there were always others on hand, and she remembered, with 
a touch of pique, how willing he appeared to leave that part 
to the others. 

Jack entered now with the missing slipper in his hand, quite 
dry and innocent of the smallest stain of water. 

“Oh, Jack, what a story; it never fell into the water pit- 
cher at all!” 

“No”; with extreme sternness, “I wish it had. It did 
worse. It knocked the water pitcher over on my best rug; 
and a pretty mess it has made. I have a great mind ” "—ap- 
proaching the grate—‘‘to put it in the fire.” 

“No, don’t”; stretching out a stockinged foot, “‘ put it on 
my foot, instead.” 

“Well, I will this once. But, mark me, if this thing con- 
tinues, and I am not allowed my morning slumber. in peace and 
quietness, I will emigrate. I will go to Africa to fight the 
Zulus or to cultivate the coffee berry on the banks of the Nile.” 

“In the meantime, hadn’t you better see to your breakfast? 
It must be dead cold,” with evident malicious enjoyment of 
the fact. 

“If that is so”—peering under the dish covers—“ I will— 
“Here, James! Jupiter Tonans! Why is my breakfast left on 
the table to’ cool?” 

**Didn’t know, sor, what moment you’d be down, sor.” 

“Ts that a reason? Bring me something hot like ‘light- 
ning!” And James vanished, not at all discomposed, for, as 
he. blaridly sapeee in the kitchen, “‘he was used to Mr. 
Jack’s little ways.” 

“They will expel you some fine day, Jack,” Marjorie told 
him as he sauntered off to his college after a while, like a gen- 
tleman of infinite leisure. 

Twelve o’clock as usual saw a dark coupé and pair drawn 
up before the door; and Marjorie and her aunt went for their 
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drive in the park, to bow to some acquaintances and chat with 
others, and to be escorted for a few minutes at a time by va- 
rious cavaliers. Then to take up two friends at their houses 
to go with them to the china sale. As they passed swiftly 
down Broadway, Marjorie caught a fleeting glimpse of a head 
and shoulders which seemed familiar. 

“If Judge Carhart were here,’’ she told her aunt, “I should 
say I had just seen him on the street.” 

“‘Indeed!” said Mrs. Fleming, and speedily forgot the 
matter in an animated discussion over big china monsters and 
vases of Sévres and Cloisonné, and every other known ware in 
the very ugliest forms that ever delighted ladies’ souls. This 
important business and luncheon happily over, their friends 
were set down at their doors; and then they drove home again 
for afternoon callers, a little rest, and a few invited guests for 
dinner. 

When Marjorie descended later she found Will dressed and 
waiting in the drawing-room. ‘‘ Whom do you think I met to- 
day, Marjorie,” he asked, coming to meet her, ‘‘on Broadway, 
‘ promiscuous-like,’ as Jack would say?” 

‘* Philip Carhart, by chance?” 

““Why, how did you know?” 

‘TI, too, saw him on the street.” 

“ Well, he is here for a while with his younger sister, staying 
at the Waldorf. I asked them to dine; but she was going to a 
concert, and he had a business engagement, but would call later 
in the evening. He’s looking a little pale and worn, I think. 
Working too hard, possibly. Then, also, he gives one the im- 
pression that his fruit will always be apples of Sodom, useless 
as soon as plucked, and making him eager for something else.” 

Here their guests began to arrive and interrupted them. 
Philip’s call was sufficiently early, for they were just leaving 
the table from dinner as he was ushered in; and he saw the 
ladies, a group of softly-tinted coloring, pass first under the 
portiére at the end of the brilliantly-lighted rooms. They came 
up across the polished floors towards him, and then one figure 
detached itself and advanced holding out a warm white hand. 
It was Marjorie, her creamy silk waving far behind her, and 
purple pansies in her hair and bosom. It was herself and not 
herself; for when had the little maiden at Martres been used 
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to look at him with that clear, full gaze; and where had she 
acquired that repose of manner and little touch of gracious 
queenliness? A few low-toned .conventionalities, an introduc- 
tion or two to those nearest, and he found himself seated be- 
side Mrs. Fleming and answering that kind lady’s inquiries. 

“My mother,” he told her, “remained this winter in Eng- 
land with my elder sister, who married, you know, a young 
English clergyman whom she met at Bigorre. Molly returned 
with me, and has been staying since with our aunt in Baltimore. 
I have not been quite up to the mark lately myself—found I 
needed rest; so I got some one to take my place for the re- 
mainder of this term, and brought her over for a little trip. 
Unluckily, however ’”’—with a somewhat annoyed smile—‘ ‘The 
best laid schemes o’ mice and men gang aft aglee,’ I have had 
a telegram this afternoon which compels my return for a week 
or two; and, as of course I cannot leave her here in the 
meanwhile, I am afraid she will lose her visit—for this time.” 

“Of course you can’t leave her at the hotel!” said Mrs. 
Fleming, all her natural hospitality rampant at once. “But . 
why should you not leave her with us? We should be de- 
lighted. It would be such a pleasure for Marjorie; and the 
boys would try and insure her a nice time. It would be a 
shame to whisk her back that way before she can see any- 
thing of New York.” 

“My dear Mrs. Fleming, I am already heavily in your 
debt for kindness received, and could not impose on you again 
that way. But I thank you very earnestly.” 

“Oh, but I will take no refusal. It is the simplest thing 
in the world. Will, come here’; and Will, whatever his secret 
objections to a plan which would involve Philip’s frequent 
presence in their home on his return, was forced to add his 
entreaties to his mother’s; and the matter ended by Mrs. 
Fleming’s asking when he would leave in the morning. “ Half- 
past ten? Then the carriage will be sent for her at nine,” 
and various messages followed to the young lady. 

Here they were startled by a meek-looking gentleman sit- 
ting down at the piano and roaring out suddenly that he was 
somebody “ragged and tanned,” which moved one to examine 
the irreproachable evening costume which he was pleased to 
designate as “rags.” Then a lady executed a marvelous Hun- 
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garian polonaise, all brilliancy, and -musical pyrotechnics enough 
to make the hearers giddy. Under cover of the subdued ap- 
plause following this, Philip drew nearer Marjorie, and said, 
with a slightly injured air: ‘You are so much surrounded, 
Miss Fleming, that it is almost impossible to approach you.” 

“Yes; I am hostess, you know”—in a matter-of-fact way. 
“That is, I am the one who does most of what Lady Cork 
used to call the ‘circulating’; for my aunt is fond of keeping 
still. Not,” with a frank friendliness that somehow displeased 
him, ‘‘that I should not enjoy very much a chat about our 
pleasant summer days, but I shall hope for a better opportu- 
nity. Excuse me, now”—moving away again; and a few mo- 
ments afterwards she was seated at the piano, and after pre- 
liminary chords began to sing. 

It was ‘‘ Oh, that we two were maying”; and he disliked 
this song, calling it, indeed, ‘‘trite and vapid sentimentality.” 
Also, a rapid glance at the owner of the male voice, whose 
tones blended with hers, convinced him that the tenor was a 
“vacuous dude.” But there was something about the girl’s 
voice—he had never heard her sing before—something odd 
and touching, something peculiar which thrilled. ‘‘ Yet, I have 
heard much finer voices,” he thought, almost resentfully. This 
voice, he decided, held a rare and sympathetic tone, which un- 
doubtedly thrilled the hearer. 

“I am doing something very foolish,” he said, finding him- 
self again, coffee cup in hand, beside her. 

“T did not think you ever did anything foolish.” 

“TI do not often ”—coolly—‘ yet I am drinking strong 
coffee now, though it may keep me awake all night. It is to 
drown remorse. Did they tell you you were to have a guest 
to-morrow? I seem to be always inflicting myself, or one of 
the family, on all of you.” 

“ Auntie told me she hoped to keep your sister with us for 
some time. It is far from an infliction, I assure you ”—politely 
—‘“but a great pleasure.” 

A young man, with a single eye-glass screwed in, came 
and interrupted them, and Philip was inclined to classify him 
as a puppy. Then others surrounded her, and after a while he 
went away. He returned to the hotel and sat up late to finish 
some writing; during which he found himself wondering once 
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or twice if Marjorie Fleming had always looked and spoken and 
acted as she did now; to decide which fully, he overruled his 
sister’s faint objections ‘to her impromptu visit at the Flemings’, 
and arranged matters to suit himself, as was his custom. 

“TI am sorry, Marjorie,” Will was telling her at the same 
time, “that you will be bored with Miss Carhart; but I had to 
second mother’s invitation.” 

“TI shall like to have her,” declared she. ‘I imagine that 
she is a very pleasant girl.” 

““Why, Marjorie, you said in Martres that she looked snap- 
pish, and—and—and a lot of other things!” 

“TI thought her snappish in Martres’’—with an air of being 
extremely logical—‘‘ because I had a black patch on my nose, 
and was vexed with Jack and you and myself. just now I 
am in good health and spirits, and am delighted with all the 
world; and I have no doubt I shall find her very charming.” 

Which was all very well, but a trifle unsatisfactory to Will, 
who felt that he had failed in his object of finding out whether 
she was pleased or not with the prospect of again seeing Philip 
Carhart frequently. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 











"LIZA OF THE ALLEY. 


BY M. F. QUINLAN, 


aHE was a rope-walk girl—a wild creature and im- 
® pulsive, as quick with her tongue as she was 
sure with her fist. Instinctively people made 
way as she passed along; for they deemed it 
2298 wise to propitiate ’Liza Twigg. 

a's a child she had attended a neighboring poor-school. 
Yet by some art, known only to herself, she had somehow 
managed to evade success both in learning and industry. The 
result was that she could neither read nor write, nor cook nor 
sew. But why continue? ‘Liza Twigg could do nothing save 
make rope and scrub floors. As a matter of fact, she prided 
herself on scrubbing floors, though she seldom indulged in it. 

In matters religious her limitations still held. She knew 
nothing of doctrine, and rarely did she set her foot inside a 
house of prayer. Yet, withal, she had a vague sense of a 
Supreme Being, and a great reverence for what she considered 
sacred. 

At the time I speak of she was eighteen years of age, and 
just then under instruction for her First Communion. And as 
she was my friend, it was arranged that I should undertake 
the preliminary preparation. 

To me these instructions were usually discouraging. But 
if there was one person who was even more discouraged than 
I, it was "Liza of the Alley. For no sooner did I open a 
catechism, than the catechumen sat bolt upright and assumed 
an attitude of strict impartiality. Never did anything out of 
a book affect her heart or her judgment. But the reason of 
this lay in the fact that never did anything out of a book 
ever reach the cells of her understanding. So I used to lay 
the book down in despair. 

“Let’s talk,” I’d suggest. 

“Yuss, thet’s it”; was the invariable reply, and the girl 
from the rope-walk would hitch up her shawl with a sense of 
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relief; and forthwith she would tell me of the loves and the 
hates of the Alley. A considerable element of the mundane 
used thus to enter into our spiritual relations. But, irregular 
as the method was, it tended to cement our friendship. 

One day, in a burst of confidence, she told me what the 
Alley thought about me. At least she was going to, when 
she decided not. Her reason for suppressing the local ver- 
dict was in view of human frailty in general, and mine in par- 
ticular. For, as she remarked with much earnestness, “ev yer 
was ter know wot the Alley sez abaht yer, yer’d fair go orf 
yer ’ead.” Under these circumstances, I could not but be 
grateful for her restraint. 

Meanwhile, our theology proceeded but slowly. Then one 
day I gave her a crucifix. She could understand that, and 
her eyes brightened. Never in her life had she been given 
anything for her very own; and this was a sacred treasure. 
She received it in her open palm and, her eyes having rested 
on it a moment, she raised it to her lips. 

In ancient times, when the Jewish scribe came to the name 
of Jehovah he covered up his face, for he realized the might of 
the Holy One. But the girl from the Alley knew nothing of 
his Majesty. She only knew that the Master had died for her. 
Therefore she kissed the feet of the Christ in love, and when 
she turned towards me her eyes were full of tears. 

“T’ll be good, straight’; she whispered. And having pulled 
the old brown shawl over her head she went out into the 
darkness, with the crucifix in her hand. 

She was to have returned in a day or two, but the next 
week came and went without her. So I made my way down 
the Alley and knocked at the door of the hovel. 

“You didn’t come”; I ventured. 

“No”; said she. Then followed a pause. “‘ There was a 
-fight,” she said abruptly, “an’—an’ I were in it. An’I prom- . 
ised yer I’d keep aht of it. An’ I guv away the crucifix,” 
She added. 

“Why ?”’ I asked. 

For answer the girl hung down her head and bit the cor- 
ner of her apron, while in the length of the squalid court there 
was silence. Then presently she spoke: ‘‘ Seemed like as if I 
weren’t good enuff fur to ’ave thet theer crucifix. So—so I 
guv it ter Moggie.” 
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The rope-walk girl leaned her head wearily against the 
door of the hovel and choked down a sob. “It’s mighty ’ard 
ter be good in the Alley,” she said. 

Thus ’Liza and I became friends. And when I left the 
quarter she used to write to me—the letters being, of course, 
by proxy. 

It was about two years later when I received, one morn- 
ing, a remarkable communication from the Alley. It was to 
the effect that they did not forget me; and when was I com- 
ing back? She had had no further instructions, she stated, 
and, ‘‘ God help her for saying it,” she hadn’t been to Church. 

So far the epistle was negative and indirect. Then there 
would séem to ‘have -been a pause, wherein ’Liza and the scribe 
had stopped to discuss matters, after which the pen of the 
scribe became distinctly positive. “If,” the letter went on, 
“if I were to ask her to stay with me, she’d come.” 

That was all. She made no request She merely postu- 
lated a theory and diagnosed the result. So, of course, I 
asked her. ‘‘Come next Tuesday,” I suggested, “and stay 
for a week.” 

But ’Liza Twigg gave no sign of life. Thus a week passed, 
and at length I wrote again. Still no answer. Then I com- 
municated with the Social Settlement in the neighborhood, 
begging that one of the ladies would go and reconnoiter in 
the Alley; and it was on receipt of her information that I 
wrote once more to ’Liza Twigg. 

Hitherto, the Alley had been Liza’s world. For though she 
went daily to the rope-ground, and at night she loitered about 
the street corners, or sat in a public-house bar, still all these 
things took place within a half-mile radius of her home. She . 
had never been beyond Aldgate. And now she was afraid to 
venture, for beyond Aldgate lay an unknown world. 

First there was a horse-tram to ‘be encountered; after that 
there would be a train. And did not rumor say that the train 
lay underground—running along in the dark? To ’Liza of the 
Alley it sounded sinister. And after the train? Heaven only 
knew what further horrors awaited her. Thus, all things con- 
sidered, ’Liza Twigg thought it best to remain where she was. 

But even so, even though the actual visit fell through, there 
still remained the social prestige which necessarily accrued to 
such an invitation. An invitation for a week’s visit! The news 
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ran like wildfire down the Alley, bringing all its denizens into 
the open. 

“Lord save us,” said the Alley in a paroxysm of astonish- 
ment, ‘‘an’ did any one ever hear the like!” And the femi- 
nine world, from force of habit, meditatively wiped its grimy 
face in. the corner of its apron. The statement was almost be- 
yond credence; such an experience never having befallen 
hitherto. 

So the people of the Alley stood in their doorways and 
wondered. And among these stood the father of ’Liza Twigg. 
He, of course, was surprised, too, but: his feeling of surprise 
was apparently tempered: with regret—that the invitation was 
limited to ’Liza. After all he, too, was my friend. Then Jim, 
the half-daft fish-porter, propped his shoulder against the 
mouldy wall of the Alley, and, after rubbing his unshaven chin 
resentfully, made a brief statement. 

“Wishes ter Gawd she’d ask me,” said he. But in view of 
the omission there seemed nothing for it but to swear at the 
“‘cussedness”’ of things. This he did gently, but thoroughly, be- 
fore he replaced his pipe and withdrew into the hovel. It was 
lucky, perhaps, that Johnnie was away “hopping” in Kent 
when my letter reached ’Liza. Otherwise, I think, he also 
would wish to have come. Time was when Johnnie used to 
constitute himself my champion, and, on these occasions, no 
man might swear when I was in the Alley. In truth, he safe- 
guarded me well. Nay, further. Did he not, one gray morn- 
ing, when the Alley was. out char-ing—and when only the spar- 
rows were by—did he not offer me his photograph and ask— 

_Ah, Johnnie! did you but know it, yours was, perchance, 
the triumph of failure. ° : 

However, all this is by the way, though it partly accounts 
for the elation of ’Liza Twigg at receiving an invitation to 
stay.. But, though she had asked for the invitation, she now 
hesitated: whether she would accept it. 

Accordingly, in that final letter, I thought it well to en- 
large upon the advantages of the position. 

She would have a bedroom all to herself, I asserted. And ~ 
there were pink curtains to her window and a white coverlet 
on her bed. Outside there were green trees; and also grass 
to walk upon. Did she like flowers? Then she must see these. 
Any number of fiowers were here. They were not tied up in 
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rush-baskets, but growing on their own stalks; positively wav- 
ing about as the wind blew. And if she could only see the 
birds flying about in the park; pigeons and doves and wag- 
tails and—and crows. Thus did I paint the joys of life be- 
yond the Alley. Besides, as I added, should she come to stay 
with me, she might, if she wished, continue her religious in- 
structions. 

Then ’Liza of the Alley consented, even while she trembled 
at her own temerity. 

It was accordingly arranged that she should start on the 
afternoon of a certain day. But hardly had the day dawned 
than ’Liza was stirring. She put on her new outfit in all haste; 
together with a new air of importance. Hitherto she had lived 
in rags and obscurity; to-day she was to go hence and take 
her place in the glare of the polite world. Consequently she 
was somewhat impatient at her father’s reiterated injunctions 
and commands,. Her father swept up snow for the local ves- 
try, and in the Alley he ranked as a minor aristocrat, whose 
good opinion was to be valued. Indeed, I thought myself for- 
tunate in being singled.out by Mr. Twigg of the Alley. And 
on this occasion he charged ’Liza with kind messages. These 
consisted of odd-sounding references to past events which were 
common knowledge to us both, mingled with welcome but 
seemingly irrelevant prayers for my eternal weal. In saying 
that the prayers seemed irrelevent, I mean that on their de- 
livery they were so intermixed with mundane affairs, that I 
was at first rather bewildered, though I was the more ready 
to subscribe to the belief in the dual nature of man; and ot 
the interdependence of soul and body. Yet Mr. Twigg was 
no metaphysician. Nay, have I not said it? he was a road- 
sweeper. And having delivered his messages, he took up his 
broom and hied him to the scene of his labors. But this was 
a day of days—if not to the local vestry, at least to Mr. Twigg 
—therefore, he deemed it an occasion when he might, without 
reproach, absent himself awhile from the post of duty. So at 
midday, after finishing his dinner, which had been tied up in 
‘the ever-cheerful bandana, he turned his steps homewards. 
Then, pushing open the door of the hevel, he thrust in his 
head. 

“*Liza, me gel! I ’opes as yer ’aven’t furgot the mes- 
sages wot I told yer. Me best respec’s, d’yer mind me now! 
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an’ I ’opes she’s enj’yin’ the best of ’ealth an’ sperits, an’ be 
sure an’ tell ’er—” 

But ’Liza’s nerves were to-day at high tension, ‘ Garn,” 
she said unceremoniously, “’ow many more times are yer 
goin’ ter tell me? ’aven’t yer said it all afore, wifout comin’ 
’ome from work a purpose ter s’y it agen? My lor! w’y, I 
wonders me ’ead don’t bust wif yer messages an’ wot not.” 

Partially quelled by this filial outburst, Mr. Twigg and his 
broom slowly withdrew from the Alley. 

Then Moggie came in from the rope-walk, an’ Moggie 
begged to see ’Liza off, even at the Joss of half a day’s work. 
But ’Liza declined—politely but firmly. For did not Moggie 
wear the twin badges of servitude—the apron and shawl of 
the rope-ground? Whereas ’Liza, as she afterwards told me, 
felt “thet proud.” 

Yet ’Liza at one time had thought a white apron and a 
blue shawl the xe plus ultra of desire. But not now. For now 
she had fallen under the spell of a second-hand jacket and 
skirt. Indeed it was the assumption of such polite attire that 
marked the parting of the ways. So Moggie, with a lump in 
her throat, bade her farewells—obscurely—in the Alley, whence 
’Liza emerged triumphant and alone. 

All this, and much more, did ’Liza tell me later; and of 
how Moggie’s eyes had filled with tears, and how she had 
grasped ’Liza’s arm saying: . ’Liza, tell ’er as me an’ ’er ’as 
allus been friends, an’—an’—p’heps she’ll ask me ter stay.” 
And then Moggie had cried to herself because she was left 
behind in the Alley. 

At Aldgate Station a philanthropist from the Settlement 
awaited to take over the charge of ’Liza of the Alley, and 
thus, one early winter’s day, they arrived about tea-time—the 
smartly dressed philanthropist and ’Liza Twigg, of Stepney. 

With a shy look round, she gave me a quick glance to see 
if I really was the same friend and companion of two years 
ago. And having satisfied hersg/f on this point, she forthwith 
laid down the lumpy paper parcel, which contained her pos- 
sessions, and putting her hands on her hips she made a brief 
statement: ‘‘ Don't mind if I stays over Christmas.’’ Then she 
paused. “Yer see, I must git back then,” she explained, 
““*cos o’ Moggie’s weddin’.” 

It was now early in October, and I had invited her for a 
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week. The programme was, therefore, a lengthy one, but I 
trusted that time would dull my powers of attraction, which it 
did. But that came later. , 

It was now time for afternoon tea, therefore Liza Twigg 
was conducted downstairs, where she had hers by the kitchen fire. 

From that out until evening I was variously occupied, but 
at 8 o’clock ’Liza came up to sit with me as arranged. 

First there was a prodigious knock at my door. It was a 
knock such as is given at-the street doors of tenements—a 
loud, flabby sort of knock that goes with the East End dialect. 

“Come in,” I said hastily; whereupon the door opened 
slowly, and the head of ’Liza Twigg peered round its bald edge 
like the moon rising over a hill. 

‘‘I was just expecting you,” said I. Thus encouraged she 
closed the door with some caution, after which she proceeded 
to take note of the surroundings. 

“The saints be good to us,” she said fervently as her eyes 
traveled up and down the little sitting-room, ‘‘an’ is all them 
things your’n?” Here she vaguely indicated the furniture. Try- 
ing not to give way to arrogance, I nodded gravely. “Come— 
where will you sit?”’ I asked. 

Then ’Liza of the Alley stood nervously in the middle of 
the room and considered the matter. First she looked at the 
sofa which had a pink cretonne cover. But the pink cretonne 
cover evidently cowed her. She would have none of it. After 
that she fixed her eyes on an old oak chair. It was mounted 
in dark red velvet, and its original owner had as I believe, 
been hanged as a Jacobite long years ago. Therefore it had 
been known ever since as “ The Earl’s Chair.” : But I refrained 
from telling this to ’Liza of the Alley, for fear she would 
wish to know the length of the rope; and the exact number 
of its strands; and how long—approximately—did the Earl 
take to die. And these things I did not know. 

But in spite of the fact that "Liza Twigg knew nothing of 
its history, the old chair seemed to inspire her with reverence, 
for presently she pointed her finger at it shyly, and said to 
me: “Kin I sit on it?” 

“Do,” I answered. So she sat on its extreme edge. 

“Well, ’Liza,”’ said I sociably, “we don’t seem to have met 
since the year One. How’s the Alley ?” 

But ’Liza Twigg declined to unbend. Indeed it was with 
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abnormal propriety that she answered my question, sitting bolt 
upright on the old oaken chair. 

“The Alley,” she said stiffly, ‘‘is that respectable, yer would- 
n’t b’lieve. W’y, the perlice walks dahn it, an’ no one hinter- 
feres wid ’em. Lord, yuss; it’s a lot changed, is the Alley.” 

At this information I nodded cheerfully. But it was not 
true; and we both knew it. 

The position briefly was this: ’Liza Twigg was feeling 
strange in her new surroundings, consequently she did not 
think the time or place propitious for dealing with facts as 
they stood. She felt the loss: of the Alley as a background. 
Here she was struck by a sense of contrast; and she probably 
felt that she owed something to the furniture. Therefore, she 
was constrained to propitiate the new gods. So ’Liza of the 
Alley offered up what was best on the altar of conventionality. 
She sacrificed truth. _ But the sacrince, however well meant, 
was unworthy, therefore no fire came down to consume it. 

“How’s Tilda?” I next asked. 

“ Tilda’s fine,” said ’Liza with dignity, ‘“‘an’ as sober as a 
jedge.”’ 

Then was I abandoned by hope, and accordingly I changed 
the conversation. 

That night when ’Liza was in bed, I went into her room to 
say good-night, as I feared she might be lonely. And I was 
glad I- thought of it, for there she was lying huddled up 
against the wall, taking up as little space as possible. In the 
single bed at home she had to make room for Moggie an’ 
Tilda; for the hovel in the Alley had but two tiny rooms, and 
in this limited space seven adults had to live: to eat and sleep, 
and cook and wash—yea, and curse and squabble. Or they broke 
one another’s heads as occasion or expediency demanded. 

“I hope you'll sleep well,” I said to ’Liza. 

**Don’t want ter,” was the unexpected reply. ‘I wants 
ter think abaht it.” With her hand she smoothed out a crease 
in the sheet, and looked: round her little room. 

‘*Yuss; an’ as likely as not,” she ruminated, ‘‘theer’s them 
as won't b’lieve it.. They’ll say as I lies.” 

She was thinking of the Alley and remained plunged in 
reflection. “Tell yer wot,” she said abruptly. “It hadn’t 
ought ter be ’ard to be good ’ere. Lawd! ter think of it, no 
fights ahtside yer winders—no fights nor nuthink.”’ 
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Yet, here my mind went off at a tangent, what does Tho- 
mas a Kempis say? ‘‘ The place yields small defence.” But 
Thomas a Kempis had never lived in ’Liza’s Alley. 

The next day was to ’Liza Twigg the unfolding of many 
joys; and, in fact, for the next few days she spent blissful 
hours with her nose flattened against plate glass windows; or 
rambling about in the neighboring park among the birds and 
the flowsrs. 

Besides this, she used to go up each morning to the clergy 
house, where an eminent cleric, charmed with this scheme in 
experimental education, had undertaken her spiritual training. 
That this was no sinecure may be judged by the following in- 
cident. 

It was a week later when Liza Twigg walked into my sit- 
ting-room looking sullen and gloomy. Evidently something 
had happened; seeing which, I hastily laid dcwn my pen and 
assumed an air of cheerfulness. 

“Well, ’Liza,” I said, “ how are things‘ going?” 

“‘ Jest any’ow,” was the reply, and she sat down with an 
air of dejection. 

‘* Was it the instruction?” 

*Liza nodded. Then there was a pause, and the girl from 
the rope walk shook her head. ‘It ain’t no use,’ she said, 
“I can’t understand ‘im. Yer see,’ she continued, “it’s like 
this ’ere. As long as ’e keeps on a-jawin’ I un’erstands ’im 
like, but w’en he leaves orf, I dunno wot it’s abaht.”’ 

At this I felt sorry for the cleric, since it represented a. 
lavish expenditure and no return. 

“Yuss’’; continued ’Liza, “an’ it wud be right enuff if ’e 
wudn’t go arstin’ me questions. Fur you ’ave ter say some- 
think,” she added. ‘An’ to-day ’is reverence ’e sez ter me,. 
‘’Liza,’ sez ’e, ‘wot d’ you know abaht the Blessed Trinity ?’ 
An’ Lord ’elp me,” interpolated ‘Liza, “but I didn’t know 
nuthink. So I sits theer, an’ I said n’er a word. So.’e arsts. 
me agin, an’ still I sez nuthink. Then ’e sez ter me, ‘D’ yer 
know,’ sez ’e, ‘who’s the Second Person of the Blessed Trini- 
ty?’ sez ’e. ‘John the Baptist,’ sez I. An’ wid thet ’e 'ol- 
lered at me, an’—an’—I come ’ome.” 

So ’Liza of the Alley, having failed at the preliminary ex- 
amination, laid her head on the table and wept. 

That evening the parish priest called on me. He was a 
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student of humanity, and zealous. But his zeal seemed to have 
suffered a reverse, for he had been beaten by the psychology 
of ’Liza Twigg. 

“Have you any more catechumens?” he asked; “ that is, 
any more from the rope-walk? Because, if so—well,” he said 
lugubriously, “I was thinking of allowing the curate to win his 
spurs over the next.” 

And’ the zealous cleric groaned again. 

The next morning ’Liza came to me with a request. ‘I'm 
thinkin’,” she said, ‘‘that if you was ter tell me wot ter say, 
as I might, p’heps, be able. ter remember it.” 

So each morning after that we used to go over the lesson 
together, and no sooner had I finished speaking, than ’Liza 
‘would cram her old sailor hat onto her head; cram it down 
hard, as if to keep in place the newly- acquired ideas; and, thus 
equipped, she used to make a bee line for the clergy house. . 

And ’Liza was surprised to find how gentle and kind the 
great ecclesiastic now was to her; and she wondered why he 
no longer asked her questions, but only talked to her about 
serving God and loving her neighbor. But I knew, for had 
not the ecclesiastic said to me that evening concernirg ‘Liza 
Twigg: “There are some souls for whom the knowledge is 
sufficient that there is one God and Ten Commandments.” 

And in this way ’Liza Twigg, without any knowledge of 
high mysteries, began. to:run in the way of the saints. 

She was now quite at home in her new surroundings. 
When she came up each evening to sit in my snuggery, she 
sat back in her chair and fearlessly spoke out ‘her mind. 

She had been discussing the Alley. ‘“ Yuss”’; she said, 
with all her old candor, ‘‘it’s a den of ‘orrers. Straight! An’ 
as fur Tilda’”—she paused—“ Gawd ’elp me fur sayin’ it, but 
’Tilda’s the wust drunkard in the Alley.” 

‘‘Then she’s not changed much?” I ventured. 

“No; nor won’t, neither; not till she’s carried aht feet 
fust.” The remark was significant in its sense of finality. 

Then, wishing to change the current of her thoughts, I 
asked if she liked music. 

“Not ’arf,” said ’Liza, with suppressed enthusiasm, and 
she took up her position right against the piano. She meant 
to lose none of it. But what to play was the question. I 
must only play what she would appreciate. Consequently there 
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could be no ‘‘Dead Marches in Saul’; no Chopin of chro- 
matic memory; no Grieg with his dream. pictures of dark 
fiords and falling waters. Such things were banned. So I 
started off with a swinging waltz; then into another, diverg- 
ing presently into a. gay step-dance, such as the rope-walk 
loves. And all the while there sat ’Liza of the Alley, silent 
and absorbed. 

At times I wondered whither the sounds were leading her. 
Had they wafted her away on the fleet wings of memory to 
the last “‘ bean feast” at Margate? Was she thinking of that 
Bank holiday at’ Epping Forest? . Or did she hear again the 
twang twang of the nigger minstrels and the rude applause of 
the crowd, as she sat on the shingle at Southend? 

I had ceased playing, but I was still pondering when I 
heard a quick sigh—a sigh that had a catch in it—and look- 
ing up I saw that the girl’s cheeks were wet with tears. 

“I wonders,” she said simply, “if it’s like thet in ’eaven 
always, or on’y sometimes ?” : 

At the question I drew back startled. It was as if, with 

an unthinking hand, one had thrown a pebble into a wayside 
pool, only to find that its depths reached down, even into the 
heart of the infinite. Verily, it is in moments such as these 
that one realizes the mystery of those hidden springs which 
flow ever onwards, as if in obedience to some unknown law. 
For is it not written in Ecclesiastes: ‘‘ All the rivers run into 
the sea, yet the sea doth not overflow; unto the place from 
whence the rivers come, they return, to flow again” ? 
_ So the days passed, and ‘Liza of the Alley drew in new 
life; and each day the sun shone for her as never before. 
She had grown used to seeing the beauty of flower and tree, 
consequently they only .emained in her sub-conscious © mind. 
But what she did not get used to was the extraordinary phe- 
nomenon of having as much food as she wanted. And pud- 
dings, too! Why, the mind of the Alley must have reeled at 
such news. “Puddings every day,” she wrote, “ an’ as much 
as ever yer kin eat.’”’ Surely the Alley must ‘have. smacked 
its hungry lips at the reading. 

But, as if to show that the human mind his natural aspi- 
rations, which the sweetest pudding may'not stay, Liza Twigg 
stretched out her hands in the emptiness and refused. to be 
comforted. Then, one morning, the sitting-rocm door. was 
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rudely burst open, and a curiously dishevelled figure stood be- 
fore me. ‘“Can’t stick it no longer. I’m goin’ ’ome,” said she. 

Collarless and unwashed, with her sleeves rolled up and 
her hair uncombed, there stood the genuine ‘Liza of yore. 
The spirit of the Alley was upon her; Stepney was calling. 

“‘What’s the trouble—do tel] me?’ I said. 

She hesitated, for the flying moments were precious. Then, 
relenting, she took a chair; and little by little she unburdened 
herself. 

It was not that she had ceased to care for the ways of 
civilized life. No; it was only that amongst the joys a certain 
sorrow had sprung up, like a flaring poppy among the corn. 

Why hadn’t Moggie written the bit of a letter? She had 
said she would; and, lo! a cold silence lay out between this 
and Stepney. 

Had the Twiggs all perished, as with some sudden frost? 
Had the Alley been swallowed up since she left? What was 
the meaning of it all? 

**Yuss”’; said ’Liza with a strained look in her face, ‘I’m 
orf—back ter the Alley.” . 

But it seemed a pity for her visit to terminate thus abruptly ; 
so I laid a proposal before her. 

“How would it be,” I asked, “if I wrote a letter to Moggie 
and asked her to write back by return of post?” 

And to this ’Liza finally agreed. But all that day, and for 
part of the next, ’Liza Twigg was inconsolable. To her the - 
Alley was peopled with the dead; and the pall of sorrow 
hung dark on her horizon. She declined to take an interest 
in anything. She moved about uneasily, like a spirit seeking 
rest. It was Epictetus who once said: ‘‘I am a soul, dragging 
about a corpse.” But ’Liza of the Alley was indifferent to 
him. She gave herself up to laments just as Job did, when 
—suddenly a letter dropped into the box. ’Liza’s fingers 
trembled as she opened it; the letter so eagerly expected; so 
tardy in its coming. 

Moggie wrote briefly. She certified that the Alley was the 
same, and that she wished to God she was out of it. She 
thought ’Liza was happy in having pudding to eat every. day, 
and she wished she could see the pink curtains. The window 
of the hovel had been broken the night before; their present 
neighbors were no class, and when was ’Liza coming home? 
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The letter was a great relief. It was grateful news that the 
Alley was intact except for the broken window; it was con- 
soling to know that the Twiggs were still there; but most com- 
forting of all was the information that they wished they were 
anywhere else. That was the main item, and it restored ‘Liza. 

In the reaction, she reverted to her old self, even going so 
far as to compare some of the differences which characterized 
the East End from the West. 

For instance: It so happened that when the Kieusaneaiis was 
out on an errand she had seen a tipsy man, and, wishing to 
give him a wide berth, she had crossed over the street At 
which information ’Liza stared open-mouthed. 

“Wot,” she said incredulously, “yer wudn’t pass a man 
cos ’e’s drunk? Lord love yer; w’y! if yer was dahn our 
w’y, yer'd ’ave to. For if yer crossed over, yer’d on’y meet 
another; an’ ev yer tried walkin’ midway, yer’d knock agen 
‘em jest the same.” 

"Liza of the Alley was astonished at the fastidiousness of 
polite servitude. Therefore, it was a relief to her to come up- 
stairs and exchange confidences with me. For ’Liza and I 
shared that larger knowledge which belongs to waste places. 

But now ’Liza’s visit was drawing to a close. It had been 
experimental; and, as I would fain think, it was not entirely 
without profit. Firstly, she had been given a chance—possibly 
the only one so far—of leading the life of a civilized being; 
secondly, she had attained the object of her visit—she had 
drawn near to the Tree of Life, and had tasted of the Manna 
which still falls in the modern wilderness. Now she must re- 
turn whence she came. 

So ’Liza Twigg stood ready, with her paper parcel under 
her arm. 

We had shaken. hands, and I had bidden her God-speed, 
when suddenly, without any warning, the paper parcel was 
hurled on the floor, and a pair of strong arms were round my 
neck. 


‘*Yer’ve bin good ter me,” she said. ‘“ Straight!” 

With the back of her hand she brushed the tears from her 
eyes. Then she picked up the discarded parcel, and, without 
turning her head, she strode off into the darkness; and so, 
back to the Alley. 











THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


BY MAX TURMANN, LL.D. 
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MND now let us examine those difficulties which the 
Combes cabinet so eagerly exploited against the 
Church; and first of all, the matter of. episcopal 
nominations. 

Under the régime of the Concordat there was 
generally, as we have explained, a ‘“‘ previous understanding ” 
between the French Government and the Holy See. It was, 
at times, a rather tedious matter to agree upon such and such 
candidates. This was precisely the case during the ministry 
of M. Waldeck-Rousseau, the predecessor of M. Combes. The 
Pope deemed it necessary to reject several:of the candidates 
proposed by the French Government, and negotiations were 
about to follow concerning the selection of others when M. 
Combes stepped into office. 

The first act of the new ministry was to present to the 
Curia the names which had been discarded both by the -Papal 





Nuncio and the preceding cabinet. M. Combes declared that for - 


the sees in question he would never accept other candidates, and, 
to emphasize the irrevocable character of his decision, publicly an- 
nounced the names of the priests whom the Vatican had refused 
to acknowledge. Such a course was, to say the least, decidedly 
improper, as M. Combes was thus false to the word given by the 
preceding cabinet in the name of France to the Holy See. 
In the course of the negotiations he made public names which 
should have been kept secret in sacred confidence, and such a 
violation of trust could not but create trouble. 

M. Combes ventured still further, and even sought to usurp 
the rights of the Holy See. ‘‘ According to the letter of the 
law,” says M. Jean Guiraud, * “the Government had a right 
to nominate its candidates, and even publish their names in the 
Journal Officiel ; but it is equally true that the right of canonical 


“See Jean Guiraud. Ofcit. P. 25. 
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investiture was absolute, and the Pope could reject candidates 
thus proclaimed. Who could fail to see the disadvantages aris- 
ing from a publication of the candidates’ names; legal, to be 
sure, but ill-advised, since it would seriously embarrass priests 
favored by civil, and rejected by religious, authority; and, on 
the other hand, give publicity to difficulties which diplomacy 
should have solved. Moreover, both the French Government 
and the Holy See had, heretofore, realized the necessity of 
keeping secret all names save those concerning which they had 
come to an agreement; and before officially nominating its 
bishops the Government made sure that they were acceptable 
to Rome, and that canonical investiture would not be denied 
them. Such was the ‘ previous understanding.’ M. Combes ex- 
pressed his intention of ignoring it, and, strictly speaking, this 
‘was his privilege, but it indicated a strong desire on his part 
to widen the growing breach in his relations with the Vatican. 
But what was absolutely illegal was to restrict the right of in- 
vestiture which the Concordat acknowledged to be the absolute 
right of the Pope. Nevertheless, this is what M. Combes pur- 
posed when he demanded that the Holy See give its reasons 
for refusing one of the names proposed, and that these reasons 
should bear solely upon the faith and morals of the candidate. 
This was impossible; because a candidate might not possess 
the administrative ability required for the episcopate, and yet 
might be irreproachable in both faith and morals. The Vati- 
can, therefore, rejected this new claim as dangerous, and opposed 
to the Concordat.” * 


* But grafted upon all these difficulties, was one of an especially delicate nature. The 
French cabinet wished to do away with a formula (odis nominavit) employed in the Bulls ad- 
dressed by the Holy See to the Government for the nomination of bishops, which seemed to 
indicate the dependence of the French State upon the Papacy. After much negotiation, the 
Holy See consentéd ‘to abolish the formula, judging that the pontifical claim was sufficiently 
safeguarded by the purport of the letters of nomination addressed by the French Govern- 
ment to the Pope. Here is the text of these letters as it is published in the White Book 


{p. 41.) 
** Most HOLy FATHER: The See of —— being vacant, on account of the death of Mgr. 
-——, late incumbent, we believe that N—— would worthily fill the present vacancy. The 


favorable opinion which led us to fix our choice upon him is all the stronger because we have 
an intimate knowledge of the integrity of his life and morals, of his piety, learning, intellec- 
tual power, prudence, and other commendable qualities which give us reason to hope that he 
will devote all his zeal and attention to the service of religion and the glory of the episcopate. 
It is with this in view that we name him and present him to your Holiness that, upon our nomi- 
nation and presentation, it may please you 40 appoint him to said see, by granting and forward- 
ing him all Bulls and apostolic authorities required and necessary, according to the details 
which will be brought for that purpose to the attention of your Holiness. We eagerly seize 
this occasion to renew the assurance of our respect,.etc. . . . 
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’M. Combes announced his further intention of compelling 
the Pope to accept a// the candidates in a body, declaring that, 
so long as Rome réjected any one of the ecclesiastics proposed, 
the Government would not make any nomination. In vain did 
the Holy See try to insist upon a mutual agreement concerning, 
at least, two or three candidates who could be elected without 
awaiting the issue of negotiations pending in regard to other 
names. M. Combes remained inflexible, and during his ministry 
no episcopal vacancy was filled. This, of course, explains why, 
on the rupture of the Concordat, fifteen episcopal sees were 
unoccupied. 

The second conflict between the French Government and 
the Holy See was brought about by the visit of the President 
of the Republic to the Quirinal, and by the consequent pro 
test on the part of the Holy See against that visit. This pro- 
test served as a pretext for the recall from the Vatican of the 
French Ambassador. 

This conflict, so cunningly and odiously exploited by M. 
Combes, is: described as follows in the White Book published 
by the Holy See: 


It has been said, time and again, that the protestation 
made by the Holy See, in consequence of this visit, caused 
the rupture. This is historically false. . . . First of all, 
we must here repeat what has been openly declared on so 
many occasions, and what the Nuncio remarked to M. Del- 
cassé, Minister of Foreign Affairs, in the audience of June 3, 
1903, namely, that the Holy See, which is always careful not 
to interfere in the internal or external affairs of a State when 
the interests of the Church are not involved, never intended 
to disapprove, or in any way prevent, the reconciliation of 
Italy and France; moreover, it looks with pleasure upon 
whatever tends to promote the brotherhood of nations and 
lessen the danger of international conflicts and wars. Hence, 
leaving out of the question the reconciliation of the two na- 
tions, had President Ioubet visited King Victor Emmanuel 
III. in another Italian city the Holy See would certainly have 
remained silent. But, after the deplorable events of 1870, 
which have as yet received no just atonement, such as would 
guarantee the stable and complete independence of the Su- 
preme Pastor of the Church, the Holy See could not refrain 
from protesting when the head of a Catholic nation, especially 
when he himself was a Catholic, by a solemn and official 
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visit mac a Rome to the King of Italy in an apostolic pal- 
ace, sanctioned, ipso facto, the spoliation suffered by the Ro- 
man Pontiff and the anomalous character of his present situa- 
tion. 


The White Book enlarges upon the chief reasons which, 
since 1870, have caused the Papacy to adopt such an attitude, 
and then dwells at length upon the particular case of Presi- 
dent Loubet’s visit to Rome. 


From the time that Victor Emmanuel’s trip to Paris began 
to be talked about in July, 1902, the Nuncio did not fail to 
draw M. Delcassé’s attention to the exceptionally serious sit- 
uation that would be entailed by M. Loubet’s visit to Rome, 
and the Minister of Foreign Affairs positively declared that 
the rumor of these two visits was without foundation. How- 
ever, the official press of both countries continued, without 
being contradicted, to assert the perfect agreement of France 
and Italy on this exchange of visits, even setting dates for the 
same. Therefore, on June 1, 1903, the Cardinal Secretary of 
State sent a note to the French Ambassador, M. Nisard, and 
this note was transmitted to M. Delcassé. It openly declared 
that the Holy Father considered M. Loubet’s proposed visit 
to Rome no less an offence to the rights of the Holy See than 
to himself in person, and, in order that M. Delcassé might en- 
tertain no doubt whatever as to the Holy Father’s opinion, 
the Cardinal Secretary of State, by a despatch on June 8, 
1903, addressed to the Nuncio in Paris and read to M. Del- 
cassé, set forth ample reasons why the visit of the head of a 
Catholic nation, especially of the French nation, could not, in 
the present predicament of the Holy See, be other than a 
grave offence, no matter what the intention of the visitor. 

In spite of all these warnings, of the example of the heads 
of other Catholic nations, although under much more trying 
circumstances ; of the manifold proofs of good-will given to 
France by the Roman Pontiffs, and particularly by Leo 
XIII.; of a long past during which France was made the 
guardian of papal independence, M. Loubet, after Victor 
Emmanuel’s visit to Paris, journeyed to Rome, April 24, 1904. 
As Cardinal Rampolla had foretold in his despatch of June 8, 
1903, the Masonic press of both countries did not fail to in- 
vest the presidential visit with a character openly hostile to 
the Pope, and with its reports of the applause given to the 
President of the Republic combined the most insolent mock- 
ery of the Sovereign Pontiff. It was, therefore, but natural 
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that the Holy See should resent the insult offered to it. 
Hence the protest of April 28, 1904, which was couched, with 
the exception of a slight variation, in the same terms as the 
despatch of June 8, 1903. 


The White Book continues: 


This protestation was not intended for publicity. However, 
since the Holy See had a major interest in preventing M. 


Loubet’s action from being invoked as a precedent by the 


- sovereigns of other Catholic nations, it was found necessary 
to inform such sovereigns that it had protested. And this 
was done; but they were not sent a copy of the protest ad- 
dressed to the French Government, nor a circular, as some 
had believed. An ordinary despatch was written to the re- 
presentatives of the Holy See in the different States, authoriz- 
ing them to read it and deliver copies of it to their respective 
governments. A single exception was made in the case of 
a sovereign at whose court the Holy See is not represented,* 
the protest being made known to him through a note trans- 
mitted to his representative at Rome. . . . These com- 
munications themselves should have remained secret; how- 
ever, it was likewise important that the Holy See reassure the 
consciences of Catholics by informing them that no surrender 
whatever on the part of the Sovereign Pontiff to the situation 
created for him by the events of 1870 could be deduced from 
the presidential visit. For this reason the Osservatore Romano 
of May 4 published a short official communication simply an- 
nouncing the sending of the notes. It would be unjust to 
claim that this proceeding: was unseemly or lacking in pro- 
priety, since it has become a diplomatic custom among all 
governments. It was after this publication in the Osser- 

. vatore Romano that the council of Ministers met in Paris 
to investigate the papal protest. On May 6 the French 
Ambassador to the Holy See sent the Secretary of State a 
note stating that the Minister of Foreign Affairs, having taken 
the precaution of informing Parliament of the exact character 
and object of the visit,} must now reject, in the name of his 
Government, both the form and substance of the papal pro- 
test. This closed the incident on the part of the French 
Government, as M. Delcassé himself declared. 


* This sovereign, likewise a bishop, is the prince of Monaco. 


t In this declaration M. Delcassé had asserted that, in making his visit to the King of Italy, 
the President of the Republic had had no hostile intention toward the Holy See. 
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This had nothing to do with the Masons, who were eager 
for the rupture‘ with Rome. But an indiscretion, at variance 
with all diplomatic rules, and imputed to the Government of 
the Prince of Monaco, enabled /’Humanité, M. Jaurés’ news. 
paper, to publish the text of the confidential note sent by the 
Curia to different States. This note contained the following 
phrase, which is not found in the protest delivered to the 
French Government: “If, despite that, the Nuncio has not 
left Paris, it is solely on account of reasons of an altogether 
special order and nature.” The newspapers bought up by the 
Masons affected violent indignation, claiming that M. Loubet 
had been insulted. As the White Book says: 


This phrase had not and could not have any other meaning 
than the following: In case that M. Loubet’s example were 
followed by the heads of other Catholic nations, the Holy See 
could go so far as to recall the Nuncio from his place of resi- 
dence; such a possibility is in no wise eliminated by the fact 
that Mgr. Lorenzelli has not left Paris, since, in regard to 
France, there: are particular reasons and considerations for re- 
taining him there. This phrase, therefore, expressed the 
special deference and consideration that the Holy See has al- 
ways had for France and it is really astonishing that its mean- 
ing should for an instant have been interpreted as offensive. 


Nevertheless the French press desired thus to interpret it, 


and then called upon the Government to demand — from 


the Holy See, under penalty of a rupture. 
Let us now see what the White Book has to say on this 
point. 


On May 20, by order of his Government, M. Nisard, French 
Ambassador to the Vatican, asked the Cardinal Secretary 
of State if the note published in the Paris newspapers was 
authentic; if the same note had been communicated to other 
governments ; and especially if the communication to oi! er 
governments contained the phrase concerning the Papal 
Nuncio. 

The Cardinal Secretary of State was certainly not bound 
to answer such questions, and indeed all ministers of Foreign 
Affairs would refuse to do so if a like demand were made 
them by the representative of another power. However, 
instead of refusing to answer, the Cardinal asked that the 
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questions be made out in writing, promising a written re- 
ply within an hour or even half an hour. M. Nisard at 
length accepted, adding that he would immediately pro- 
ceed to write out his questions. The Cardinal’s request 
was fully justified, both by the gravity of the affair and 
the well-known deafness of the French Ambassador, and it 
was easier to furnish quickly the answer in writing, be- 
cause such an answer had been in readiness ever since 
the despatches announced the questions with which the 


‘Ambassador had been charged. Among other things, this 


reply stated that the incriminated phrase had a meaning 
altogether favorable to France; it threw light on the com- 
munications made to Catholic Governments; it specified 
that, in protesting, the Holy See had not intended to offend 
or threaten the French Government in any way, but simply 
to protect its own rights, which might have been compro- 
mised by silence, and to prevent M. Loubei’s visit from 
being taken as a precedent ; it concluded by expressing the 
hope that, after these friendly explanations, the relations 
between the Holy See and the French Government would 
remain unaltered. ‘ 

Two hours elapsed after the conversation with M. Nisard, 
and as no communication came, the Cardinal made known 
to the Ambassador that he was at his service with the 
answer. But the written questions were not presented. The 
following day, May 21, the Ambassador again called on 
the Cardinal Secretary of State to say that what he had 
apprehended had actually come to pass, vz., that the re- 
quest to have the questions made out in writing had been 
taken by his Government as a pretext for eluding them! 

And that he had been ordered to take a leave of 
absence, adding that this leave meant neither the rupture, 
interruption, nor suspension of diplomatic relations between 
the Holy See and the French Government. He uext pre- 
sented M. de Courcel as temporary Chargé d’ Affaires, an- 
nouncing that in two days M. de Navenne, titular Chargé 
ad’ Affaires, would arrive in Rome. During the parliamentary 
discussion of May 28, in the French Chamber, a character 
and meaning were given to the departure of M. Nisard 
much more serious than that of a simple leave of absence. 
The Holy See received no official communication from the 


‘representative of France save the foregoing. 


The first decisive step toward separation had been taken: 


° 
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the French Ambassador had left the Vatican. M. Loubet’s 
visit had already borne all the fruit hoped for by the Masons.* 

The final rupture was close at hand and M. Combes seized 
upon the cases of the Bishops of Laval and Dijon as a pre- 
text for it. 

The case of the Bishops of Laval and Dijon was of a most 
delicate nature and we shall therefore discuss it with due discre- 
tion, always referring to the papal documents in the White Book. 

Mgr. Geay, Bishop of Laval, was, almost from the beginning 
of his episcopate, the object before the Holy See of grave 
accusations of an exclusively ecclesiastical nature, and altogether 
foreign to the political and religious questions agitating France. 
An. investigation had been begun, and the accusations were 
such that the Holy Father felt compelled to counsel the said 
bishop, by the intermediary of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office (in a letter dated January 26, 1900), to resign his 
diocese. By following this course Mgr. Geay would have 
avoided for himself, and would have spared the Holy See, the 
unpleasantness of a trial and of the scandals which would prob- 
ably ensue. On the other hand, he could have preserved his 
good name by giving some plausible reason for his resignation. 

The bishop at first accepted this advice (see his- letter of 
February 2, 1900); but immediately. after, he demanded, as the 
condition of his withdrawal, appointment to another diocese, even 
if it were the last in France, as he expressed it. As the charges 
against Mgr. Geay did not arise from local or external diffi- 
culties, but were private and personal, the Holy See would not 
accept such a condition. 

Because of the patience which characterizes the Church, and 
also because of the hope that the future would cause the past to 
be forgotten, the Holy See temporized for more than four years. 
But the postponement and the hope were in vain. On the con- 
trary, the accusations assumed such a character that any further 
delay became impossible. The arrival of Mgr. Geay in Rome, 
in 1900, and the brief stay he made there, which did not per- 
mit the Holy See to proceed to a formal trial, did not dimin- 
ish the gravity of these accusations. Hence the same Congre- 


* At the Etienne Dolet Lodge in Orleans, April, 1904, one of the dignitaries of the Grand 
Orient, F——. Level, a member of the council of the Order, spoke as follows: ‘‘ We should 
be able to foresee the consequence of this visit of the Head of the State to Rome: the separ- 
ation of the Church and the State. . . . The Lodges of the Grand Orient may justly 
claim their share in bringing about such a result, as they have powerfully contributed to it.”’ 
Quoted by M. Jean Guiraud. Of, cit. P. 23. 
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gation of the Holy Office, by order of the Holy Father, wrote 
again, and in the. same sense, on May 17, 1904, repeating the 
counsel already given, and adding that, if within a month Mgr. 
Geay had not resigned his diocese, the Sacred Congregation 
would be constrained to push matters further, in accordance 
with the prescriptions of Cahon Law. 

Up to this time the matter had rested exclusively with the 
Holy See and the Bishop of Laval; but, appealing to the 
Organic Articles which prohibited direct relations between the 
Pope and the French Bishops,* Mgr. Geay communicated to the 
Government the letter addressed to him by the Holy Office. 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs protested, and the Chargéd 


a@ Affaires of France at Rome demanded the annulment of this 
letter of May 17, 1904, taking it for granted that the Sacred 
Congregation intended to depose the Bishop without entering 
into a previous understanding with the Minister of Worship.f 

Then followed an exchange of explanations, which the 
French Government succeeded in making particularly tedious, 
and which Mgr. Geay’s hesitation caused to pass through many 
contradictory phases. M. Combes hoped that the Bishop of 
Laval would persevere in resisting the Pope by refusing to 
appear in Rome; but the Bishop of Laval heard and heeded 
the call of duty and, after being received by Pius X, tendered 
his resignation. 

The case of Mgr. Le Nordez, Bishop of Dijon, came up si- 
multaneously with that of the Bishop of Laval, and was very 
similar to it. 

Mgr. Le Nordez had been summoned to Rome to explain 


* The Holy See never agreed. to acknowledge the Organic Articles, which the French 
Government claimed to be the corollary of the Concordat. 

t The Holy See was unquestionably right in proceeding as it did: this was conceded even 
by the enemies ot the Church. For instance, it was thus that M. Clémenceau wrote in his 
paper, 2’Aurore, of July 21, 1904: ‘‘ What is more conformable to the nature of things than 
that the Pope should have the right of religious discipline over his bishops? Ifa bishop cele- 
brates Mass under an irregularity, it certainly is not within M. Combes’ province to reprimand 
him. The Bishops of Laval and Dijon might be the best men in the world and yet be failures 
as bishops. Whence could the Chief Executive of the French Republic derive the dogmatic 
authority indispensable in order to pronounce in the matter? ‘I have exercised my power of 
religious discipline,’ says the Pope, ‘and, no matter what happens, I shall continue to exercise 
this primary prerogative of my ministry.’ Conscientiously then,’ continues M. Clémenceau, 
‘*I cannot blame him.” Another anti-Catholic, M. Beauquier, Deputy from Doubs, wrote in 
1’ Action ; ‘‘ No one could seriously dispute the power of the Head of the Church to discipline 
bishops.and to punish or depose them should they be guilty of grave misdemeanors or openly 
profess heresy. Neither M. Combes nor M. Dumay, Officer of Worship, can claim the right, 
either from a dogmatic or moral point of view, to constitute himself a censor of the episco- 


pacy.”” 
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certain serious charges made against him. In February, 1904, 
the seminarians of Dijon refused to receive Holy Orders at his 
hands, and some weeks later the Christian families of several 
parishes refused to allow him to confirm their children. 

Like Mgr. Geay, Mgr. Le Nordez thought he should com- 
municate to the French Governthent the letters he had re- 
ceived from the Holy See summoning him to Rome, and, like 
Mgr. Geay, he was formally forbidden by M. Combes to leave 
his diocese. He hesitated between the prohibition of the French 
Government and the summons in due legal form, under pen- 
alty of suspension, /at@ sententie ab exercitio ordinis et juris- 
dictionis, served by the Cardinal Secretary of State; but final- 
ly, like Mgr. Geay, he performed his duty as a Catholic 
bishop, went to Rome and tendered his. resignation. 

Thus was the Holy See spared the grief of seeing two 
French bishops persevere in their culpable resistance; but the 
French Government made this conflict the occasion of break- 
ing definitively with the Pope. 

On July 30, 1904, the French Chargé d’Affaires sent the 
following note to the Cardinal Secretary of State: 


Atter calling attention on several occasions to the in- 
fringement of the rights of the State under the Concordat, 
by the action of the Holy See in dealing directly with the 
French Bishops, the Government of the Republic has by 
two notes, under date of the 23d of the current month of 
July, forewarned the Holy See of the conclusions which it 
would be obliged to draw from the persistent ignoring of 
these rights. Concluding from the reply of the Cardinal 
Secretary of State, dated the 26th of the current month of 
July, that the Holy See stands by the action taken without 
the knowledge of the Power with which it signed the Con- 
cordat, the Government of the Republic has decided to put 
an end to the official relations which, according to the will 
of the Holy See, are now without object. 


In a note of the same date, M. Delcassé informed Mgr. 
Lorenzelli that his mission of Nuncio-Apostolic was considered 
at an end. 

M. Combes had thus attained his object: official France 
was in open rupture with the Holy See, and it would now be 
possible to bring about the separation of Church and State. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 











THE SHADOW PORTRAIT. 


BY MARY CATHERINE CROWLEY. 


y2OME one has said, ‘‘the real heart of New York 
= is the section between Fourteenth and Fortieth 
Streets.” Here are to be found the people who 
write our dramas, who make our songs, to whose 
age a wit we owe many bits of humor that brighten 
moments s of our days, whose brains invent many of the ideas 
that other men utilize. Here are the haunts of the artists, the 
musicians, the literary workers, the journalists of the metropolis, 
and on the part of Broadway that forms the chief artery of 
this district one may frequently encounter men and women with 
whose names fame has conjured the world over. 

In a wide; red-brick house at one extreme verge of this re- 
presentative area, namely, the lower side of Washington Square, 
Maxwell Norton, the portrait painter, chose to erect his Lares 
and Penates. 

He might, indeed, have selected more imposing quarters at 
the Beaux Arts, further uptown, and also facing a pleasant park 





—for success had rewarded his patient endeavor, and there was . 


a respectful saying among younger votaries of the palette and 
brush that for years Norton had not been “hard up”—but to 
the quiet, self-contained man of middle age, there was an en- 
chantment about “the Square.” There on its northern border, 
almost within the shade of the new Washington Arch, stand 
the mansions, ivy-crowned, as if by the traditions of half a 
century, to which still cling the descendants of the prosper- 
ous merchants who built them; two blocks sacred to exclusive- 
ness and fashion. On the east loom up the hoary walls of the 
old University. And here, to the west and south, lies Bohemia, 
happy-go-lucky Bohemia, a colony of toilers with brain, pencil, 
baton, and pen, who in turn -are being fast crowded out by the 
children of sunny Italy. Once a dreary “ Potter’s field,’”’ the 
Square was soon claimed by wealth, the paupers being left zx 
situ, while under the graceful elms and along the walks be- 
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tween the green lawns, strolled the gallants and belles of the 
town, in days long before the trolley cars, that now incessantly 
clang by on Fourth Street, were foreshadowed in the minds 
of the modern electrician. 

It pleased Norton to paint mentally the portraits of the 
youth and beauty of the past who thus haunted the place, un- 
seen save by his artist fancy. But he loved also to sit here 
during a fair afternoon, or in the lingering light of a summer 
evening, making sketches of the life around him, the failures 
and waifs and strays of humanity who lounged upon the 
benches ; the black-haired, bonnetless Italian women, sturdy and 
Juno-like, who walked through the park with babies in their 
arms or clinging to their skirts; the swart-skinned men, Sicil- 
ians, Neopolitans, Piedmontese, who chattered and frolicked like 
school-boys; the dark-eyed urchins playing in the fountain as 
though it were the de -Trevi of Rome; the little girls, mother- 
ing their rag-puppets, even as the “eternal feminine”. ever 
seeks something upon which to lavish love and tenderness. As 
for Norton’s abiding- place, if in the glare of day the somewhat 
shabby exterior showed that it had fallen from its high estate, 
not so the studio—the old-time drawing-room. It had, at least, 
lost nothing of its spaciousness. The great mirrors still adorned 
the walls; from the ceiling hung the antique crystal chandeliers, 
through which at night the gaslight shone with a soft radiance, 
while by day their many prisms sparkled like mammoth clus- 
ters of jewels. Norton had gathered together some well-nigh 
priceless things. Among the rugs that covered the floor were 
one or two that a millionaire collector might have envied; the 
small tapestry opposite to the door was of the period of the 
Italian renaissance; the porcelains and the few pieces of armor 
were worth their weight in gold. But, above and more precious 
than all-these treasures, the studio possessed that desideratum. 
of the painter, a splendid north light. Here, then, was an in- 
spiring nook wherein to paint, and here Norton lived, a tran- 
quil, industrious existence, breakfasting before he rose, accord- 
ing to the European custom, lunching and dining at a café 
where his confréres cengregated, and, at home, being served by 
his Hindu servant, Absalam, with a solicitude-akin to that 
wherewith a mother watches over her first-born. 

It was an afternoon in October, when the trees of the 
Square were in the full splendor of their crimson and golden 
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glory, that a hansom cab stopped: in the street on the south 
side. A young woman alighted from the cab and, after a short 
search up and down the block, made her way to the studio. 
She was closely followed by a typical negro mammy, who evi- 
dently acted in lieu of a chaperon. 

Absalam answered the light tap on the door and Mpoveed 
to his master. Norton laid aside his palette, told the model 
she might rest—at this hour he had no regular sitting—and, 
with a regretful glance at the ideal picture of ‘“‘ Coquetry” upon 
his easel, came forward, brush in hand. 

“Mr. Norton,” said the girl, advancing into the room with 
an ease of manner that at once settled her social status in his 
mind, “I hope my call is not inopportune.” 

After a second glance at her face the artist amiably ac- 
cepted the interruption. ‘‘N—no”; he said, nevertheless with 
some hesitation. 

“Tam Elizabeth Van Ruyter, the daughter of Frederic 
Van Ruyter,” she continued, taking the chair Absalam placed 
for her, while the imperturbable Mammy‘stood on guard be- 
hind it, “and I have come to ask you to paint my por- 
trait.” 

The name was that of a well-known banker. Norton smiled. 
No one’s face was ever more changed by a smile than Nor- 
ton’s. When serious, he appeared cold and reserved, but when 
his features grew animated and his steel-gray eyes lighted up, 
either with pleasure or friendliness, he became like one who 
invited confidence and who could be trusted. 

“You see, I am going to be married,” Miss Van Ruyter 
chatted on naively—she was very young, after all—‘‘ and I wish 
to hang the portrait in the dining-room at home, so that fa- 
ther will not be quite so lonesome when I am gone. He has 
been both father and mother to me, for I lost my mother 
when I was a child.” Her voice trembled and she turned away 
her head. : 

Norton found himself wondering why a woman so often 
sheds tears when she is happy. 

“Yes, I see”; he said gently. ‘* When would you like to 
begin the sittings ?” 

“Now, if you wish.” 

He glanced at her rich gown and shook his head. ‘‘ Come 
to-morrow morning; the light will then be at its best—and— 
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eh—wear something simple, a little home frock in which your 
father has often seen you.” 

She nodded and went away; the old negress attending her 
with the air of a princess. 

“Yes, yes; Norton paints charming portraits of women,” 
admitted Tom Morley, Elizabeth’s fiancé, that evening, when 
she told him where she had been. “He is a fine fellow, too, 
and a gentleman; but eccentric, as, no doubt, you will soon 


‘notice. It is said he has never recovered from his grief over 


the death of his wife, although it happened years ago.” 

The next day the sittings began. 

Mammy, of course, accompanied her “little Missy ” to the 
studio. 

‘‘Lors a massy, ef it ain’t a queer chiny shop, wif sarpents, 
an’ fishes, an’ strange folk a-lookin’ out from de bowls an’ 
jugs,” she commented in a whispered aside to the young lady. 
“ But, Lawdee, ef de queerest sight o’ all ain’t dat fool nigger 
wif de tea-cosey on his haid an’ breeches big enuff for two 
o’ his size!” 

Nor could she ever be persuaded that the turbanned East 
Indian was other than “jest an ’onary black man.” 

Absalam, a waif from the St. Louis exposition, returned 
her aversion with an oriental scorn, which any one but a com- 
fortable “colored pusson” of adipose and assertiveness would 
have found withering. Mammy, however, only chuckled over 
it to herself until her fat sides shook, and often, while Norton 
painted, his eyes twinkled with amusement as, straying from 
his pretty sitter, they noted the little comedy enacted in the 
background by the serio-comic representatives of the African 
and the Aryan races. 

Although so pleasing to look at, Miss Van Ruyter could 
not be called a beauty. Her features, though fairly good, were 
irregular. The fascination of her face consisted in a certain 
sweetness of expression that reflected a charming personality. 
She moved in the world of society, yet was not of it; she had 
been educated in a convent, and her tastes were simple. Natu- 
rally cheerful, at times even vivacious, she was also very con- 
scientious and unaffectedly devout. During the hours when 
she sat for her portrait, she had many people and things to 
think about—her father, her lover, the care-free life of her 
girlhood, the new sphere of duty of which her wedding-day 
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would be the threshold, And sometimes, too, soaring higher, 
her Seegs perhaps, dwelt upon “the beauty of things un- 
seen.’ 

On the occasions of the sitting, however, she was not al- 
ways silent or absorbed; she liked to talk to Norton, and they 
became friends. He was as old as her father; frequently there 
was something paternal in his tone as he conversed with her. 
Of the eccentricity of which Tom Morley had spoken, Eliza- 
beth saw no sign for several weeks. By December the por- 
trait was nearly finished. 

One morning Miss Van Ruyter came to the studio unex- 
pectedly. After sending Mr. Norton word that she could not 
give him a sitting, she had suddenly changed her mind. It 
was a ‘‘gray day,” and Norton was at work without sitter or 
model. As Elizabeth entered the room, he hastily drew a cur- 
tain half way across his canvas, but, upon recognizing his visi- 
tor, and, as if on second thought, as quickly pushed it back 
again. Absalam had disappeared. Mammy took her accus- 
tomed place on the corner settle. The artist had discovered 
long ago that she could not see well without the spectacles 
she was too amusingly vain to wear, and that she was also a 
little deaf. 

““I was able to come after all,” began Miss Van Ruyter 
cheerily. Then she broke off with a little cry of admiration as 
her eyes fell upon the picture on the painter’s easel. Norton 
again started forward as if to cover it; but, deterred this time 
perhaps by her interest, he again drew back, and Elizabeth 
noticed that he sighed, as if involuntarily. The picture was 
the portrait of a woman, no longer young, but still beautiful. 
Clear, frank, and true the dark eyes looked from the canvas 
into the girl’s very heart, yet in them there seemed the mys- 
tery of an infinite longing, as of a spirit not quite at peace. 
The lovely mouth was so sweet, however, that Elizabeth wished 
she could kiss it, as she had often wished she might caress 
her mother, whom she had scarcely known. The hair, once 
brown,—as could be seen—was now touched with silver. The 
face was still a perfect oval; but over the speaking eyes, and 
the broad, low forehead, time had passed a gentle hand. About 
the sweet mouth, too, were lines that, to herself, Elizabeth 
called, not wrinkles, but “‘ the record of many smiles.” 

“Miss Van Ruyter, you have unintentionally learnt my se- 
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cret,” said Norton as, enthralled, she continued to gaze upon 
the canvas. “ This is the portrait of my wife, Marie, who died 
twenty years ago, when she was about your age, I should 
judge. You are surprised. I know the question you would 
like to ask. This is not, you would say, the face of a young 
woman. Dear child, you have a nature that glows with hu- 
man kindliness; you are simpdtica, as my neighbors around 
the corner in Little Italy say.” 

“When my wife was taken from me, my grief was so great 
that it threatened my reason. When I grew calmer, I resolved 
to keep her likeness with me all the time. In order to do 
this I decided that year by year I would change her portrait 
so that we might grow old together. In this way, at least, I 
hoped to keep her with me. Always, on the anniversary of 
our wedding day, I have altered the lines of this dear face, 
adding what I thought would make the difference of one year. 
There have been many anniversaries, and many changes of the 
portrait, until you see here a fading woman, ‘a rose of yester- 
day.’ Yet, had time done his worst, she would still have re- 
mained beautiful. Is it not so?” 

“ The portrait is exquisite,” declared Elizabeth with enthu- 
siasm. ‘“‘ And, dear friend, I feel, I Anow what a _ consolation 
it must have been to you to try to keep even this shadow of 
her with you. Nevertheless’’—Elizabeth hesitated, and then 
went on, impelled by the eagerness of her thought—“ have you 
not sometimes felt also regret that, in altering the portrait you 
lost the likeness of your wife as she appeared in all the charm 
of her youth and the perfection of her beauty? Does not 
death lose something of its victory, when we reflect that the 
dear ones who have been called away remain forever young, 
that old age, or sorrow, or the cares of the world can never 
touch them?” 

“You mistake me,” said Norton quietly, ‘I would as soon 
have taken my own life as destroy the likeness of my dearest 
Marie as she was when she became my wife.” Opening a 
drawer of the Chinese cabinet, he took from it a miniature and 
placed it in Elizabeth’s hand. His visible emotion cast a spell 
upon her. She glanced alternately from the little painting on 
ivory, to the portrait in oils. The artist, feeling that she un- 
derstood him, proceeded to take a packet of sketches in color 
from the cabinet, and spread them out before her on the divan. 
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They represented every year of the shadow life which had be- 
come so real to him. Beginning with the miniature of the bride, 
they were like a series of medallions that terminated in the 
picture on the easel, linking together the past and the present 
in one continuous chain. Or, like the beads of a rosary, be- 
ginning with the cross, they came back to the cross again. 

“Oh, they are all beautiful,’ Elizabeth murmured, half to 
herself, “‘and only the mind of a true artist could have con- 
ceived the thought of thus portraying a life as it might have 
been.” 

Norton gathered up the sketches and replaced them, with 
the miniature, in the ‘drawer. Elizabeth had returned to the 
contemplation of the large portrait, which combined the ex- 
cellences of all the others. 

“‘T painted it for no other eyes than my own, but into it 
I have put my best work,” said the artist. ‘And yet—and 
yet—Miss Van Ruyter, whenever I study this portrait, I am 
haunted by the fancy that it lacks something, that in some 
point I have failed. Yes; there was an indescribable charm, 
a dominant characteristic of my wife’s personality, that I have 
been unable to interpret or portray. Whenever I even think 
of the picture I am uneasily conscious that, after all, it is not 
herself as she would have been had she lived. At such times, 
in my despondency and disappointment, I am often tempted 
to slash the canvas into shreds.” 

‘“Oh, no, no; never commit such an act of reckless vaii- 
dalism,” protested Elizabeth in alarm. “If you had done no 
other work than this, Mr. Norton, you would still be acknowl- 
edged a great artist.” 

Her appreciation pleased him. “Thank you”; he said 
simply, and then went on: “But the most singular part of it 
all, Miss Van Ruyter, is that the illusive quality I have missed 
in the portrayal of my dear wife, I imagine I find in you. 
Or is it imagination? During the hours when you sit for 
your portrait, when you are present here bodily—apparently 
idle, yet occupied with your own thoughts and often in spirit 
far away, while I paint and watch you, striving to interpret 
your inner self, this being always the aim of the true portrait 
painter—at such times I see in your face the expression that 
is lacking in the pictured face of my wife, the charm I have 
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failed to grasp. Perhaps you can tell me what it is?” His 
delicate hand swept across his brow and over his gray hair 
with a gesture of discouragement, and, turning away, he began 
to pace up and down. 

For a few moments Elizabeth stood silently studying the 
dream picture, thinking of the painter and of this woman 
whom he had so loved, whom he so loved still, although she 
had been dead for nearly a quarter of a century. The girl 
had had little experience beyond her two short seasons in 
society. And what are the pleasures or jealousies of the social 
whirl but the froth of the nectar, or of the bitter draught, of 
life? She knew, however, that Norton was a man of the world. 
Tom Morley said he was a good man, as men of the world 
go. Norton had told her once that, like herself, he and his 
wife were Catholics—adding, with a light laugh and a shrug 
of the shoulders: “But you know, we painter-fellows are a 
careless set, and so now I am not much of anything.” 

It must be edmitted that Miss Van Ruyter knew as little 
of art as she did of life. The chatter of the critic and the 
dilettante anent technique and brush work, tones, values, and 
motif, was all as Greek to her. Nevertheless, together with a 
eminine perception of character, she possessed the artistic 
temperament ; she loved pictures and fe/¢t their beauty. So now, 
as she scrutinized the canvas on the easel, the truth came to 
her. 

Norton, arresting his impatient stride, paused at her elbow. 
“Well, what does the portrait lack?” he inquired in a tone 
that was half a demand, half an entreaty. 

She answered slowly, absently, almost to herself, and as if 
only following out her own thought: “The fault lies—I think 
—ah, I know, it is simply this—Zhe woman in the picture has 
Sorgotten how to pray.” 

Norton, dazed, stared at her. Then his eyes searched the 
portrait, as though it possessed a soul into whose depths he 
sought to look. ‘My God, child, you are right!” he cried 
unnerved. ; 

Going to a window, he glanced out without seeing any- 
thing. But the light borne in upon him by the young girl’s 
involuntarily scathing criticism, drew him back. “Yes, Miss 
Van Ruyter, you are right,” he repeated, as his gaze again 
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riveted itself upon the beautiful face he had attempted to save 
from oblivion. ‘This woman has forgotten howto pray. And 
my wife, thank God, would never have forgotten. It is I who 
did not remember; and, therefore, the shadow-life I sought to 
win her to share with me was the idlest of dreams. My ideal 
fell short of the reality. Had she lived, she would have been 
more beautiful than I have painted her; had she lived, I would 
have been a different and a better man.” 

He flung himself into a chair, folded his arms, and dropped 
his head upon his breast. So he might have portrayed “ Re- 
morse,” or “ Vain Regret.” 

There was a tense silence. Elizabeth hesitated, perplexed 
and distressed. After a moment, however, she crossed the 
room swiftly, and her kind hand touched his arm. ‘“ Mr, 
Norton, you will yet make the picture a true portrait of your 
beautiful wife,” she said in a voice that thrilled with womanly 
sympathy. ‘‘ And—and—you know, while we live, it is never 
too late for us to become better than we are.” 

Then, signalling to Mammy, who, iorgotten, had watched 
the little drama in stupid wonderment, Miss Van Ruyter went 
quietly out of the studio. 
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RICHARD THE THIRD. 


BY A. W. CORPE. 





HE career of Richard the Third is a striking il- 
lustration of ‘‘ vaulting ambition,” which, in his 
case as well as in that of Macbeth, o’erleaps it- 
self. Widely differing as well in person as in 
disposition, it is interesting to trace the steps 
by which they each attain the object of their desire; how, 
when attained, it brings no content; and how, in the end, it 


costs each his life. As the plays dealing with Richard are 


considerably earlier in date than that of Macbeth, it is conven- 
ient to consider them first. Our first introduction to Richard 
occurs in the third part of ‘ Henry VI.”—a play which, if not 
entirely Shakespeare’s, has certainly passed under his hand. 
Richard does, indeed, make his appearance in the second part 
of the play, but only to say a few words. 

The weak son of Falstaff’s Prince Hal is on the throne; 
the Yorkist faction is represented by Richard, Duke of York, 
of whose sons our subject Richard, afterwards Duke of Glou- 
cester, and ultimately King, is the youngest, the others being 
Edward, afterwards King, Edmund, afterwards Earl of Rutland, 
and George, afterwards Duke of Clarence. 

Warwick, the king-maker, had spoken: 


I’ll plant Plantagenet, root him up, who dares: 
Resolve thee, Richard; claim the English crown. 
Henry entreats: 


My lord of Warwick, hear me but one word: 
Let me for this my life-time reign as King. 


And York replies: 


Confirm the crown to me and to mine heirs, 
And thou shalt reign in quiet while thou livest. 


Henry proceeds: 


I here entail 
The crown to thee and to thine heirs forever; 
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Conditionally, that here thou take an oath 
To cease this civil war, and, whilst I live, 
To honor me as thy king and sovereign ; 
And neither by treason nor hostility 
To seek to put me down and reigu thyself. 
And York replies: 
This oath I willingly take, and will perform. 
The action commences with a disputation between Edward 
and Richard. The Duke of York enters and Richard explains 
that it is 


About that which concerns your grace and us: 

The Crown of England, father, which is yours. 
York replies: 

Mine, boy? Not till King Henry be dead. 
Richard answers: 

Your right depends not on his life or death. 
And Edward adds: 


Now you are heir, therefore enjoy it now: 
By giving the house of Lancaster leave to breathe, 
It will outrace you, father, in the end. 


And York says: 


I took an oath that he should quietly reign, 
Edward urges: 


But for a kingdom any oath may be broken: 

I’d break a thousand oaths to reign one year. 
To Richard’s protest: 

No; God forbid your grace should be forsworn, 
York answers: 

I shall be, if } claim by open war. 


But Richard replies: 
I'll prove the contrary, 


and proceeds to adduce the usual arguments provided for such 
cases; and concludes with the consideration of a more per- 
sonal kind: 


Father, do but think 
How sweet a thing it is to wear a crown; 
Within whose circuit is Elysium 
And all that poets feign of bliss and joy. 
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Why do we linger thus? I cannot rest 
Until the white rose that I wear be dyed 
Even in the lukewarm blood of Henry’s heart. 


York does not require much persuasion: 
Richard, enough; I will be king, or die. 


The War of The Roses is begun: a battle is fought at 
Wakefield, where the Yorkists, who were very inferior in 
strength, lost the day. Rutland is brutally slain by ‘“ butcher” 
Clifford : 

Ah! gentle Clifford, kill me with thy sword, 
And not with such a cruel threat’ning look. 


York is taken prisoner, and, after ignominious treatment by 
Queen Margaret, stabbed to death by her and Clifford. 

The contrast between the attitudes of Edward and Richard, 
on hearing of their father’s death, is significant. Edward says: 


Sweet Duke of York, our prop to lean upon, 
Now thou art gone, we have no staff, no stay. 


Never, oh! never, shall I see more joy. 
Richard, on the other hand: 


I cannot weep; for all my body’s moisture 
Scarce serves to quench my furnace-burning heart: 


Tears, then, for babes; blows and revenge for me! 
Richard, I bear thy name; I’ll venge thy death; 
Or die renowned by attempting it. 


The fortune of war soon proves more favorable to the York- 
ists, and Edward is crowned King in London. Warwick had 
designed that Edward should marry Bona, the sister of Lewis, 
and has proceeded to France to arrange for the union. Much 
to his dissatisfaction, however, Edward has seen and fallen in 
love with Elizabeth Woodville, then the widow of Sir George 
Grey. : 

Warwick, after his interview with Lewis, says: 


I came from Edward as ambassador. 
But I return his sworn and mortal foe. 


A casual word of Edwards leads Richard to say ironically: 


Ay! Edward will use women honorably. 
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And then, soliloquising, he continues: 


Would he were wasted, marrow, bones, and all, 

That from his loins no hopeful branch may spring, 

To cross me from the golden time I look for! 

And yet, between my soul’s desire and me— 

The lustful Edward’s title buried— 

Is Clarence, Henry, and his son young Edward, 

And all the unlook’d for issue of their bodies, 

To take their rooms, e’er I can place myself; 

A cold premeditation for my purpose ! 

Why, then, I do but dream on sovereignty ; 

Like one that stands upon a promontory, 
And spies a far-off shore where he would tread, ( 
Wishing his foot were equal with his eye, 

And chides the sea that sunders him from thence, 
Saying, he’ll lade it dry to have his way: 

So do I wish the crown, being so far off ; 

And so I chide the means that keep me from it; 
And so I say, I’ll cut the causes off, 

Flattering me with impossibilities. 


Well, say there is no kingdom, then, for Richard; 
What other pleasure can the world afford? 
I’ll make my heaven in a lady’s lap, 
And deck my body in gay ornaments, 

. And witch sweet ladies with my words and looks. 
O miserable thought! and more unlikely 
Than to accomplish twenty golden crowns! 
Why, love forswore me in my mother’s womb: 
And, for I should not deal in her soft laws, 
She did corrupt frail nature with some bribe 
To shrink mine arm up like a wither’d shrub; 
To make an envious mountain on my back, 
Where sits deformity to mock my body; 
To shape my legs of an unequal size; 
To disproportion me in every part, 
Like to a chaos, or an unlicked bear-whelp 
That carries no impression like the dam. 
And am I, then, a man to be beloved? 
O monstrous fault, to harbor such a thought! 
Then, since this earth affords no joy to me, 
But to command, to check, to o’erbear such 
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As are of better person than myself, . 

I’ll make my heaven to dream upon the crown; 
And, whiles I live, to account this world but hell, 
Until my misshap’d trunk that bears this head 
Be round impaled with a glorious crown. 

And yet I know not how to get the crown, 
For many lives stand between me and home: 
And I 

Torment myself to catch the English crown: 
And from that torment I will free myself, 

Or hew my way out with a bloody axe. 

Why, I can smile, and murder while I smile— 


a line which may remind us of Chaucer in his description of 
the Temple of Mars: “The smyler with the knyf under his 
cloke ”— 
And cry “ Content” to that which grieves my heart, 
And wet my cheek with artificial tears, 
And frame my face to all occasions. 


Can I do this, and cannot get a crown? — 
Tut! were it farther off, I’ll pluck it down. 


Richard’s description of himself here closely follows Sir 
Thomas More: “ Litle of stature, ill fetured of limmes, croke 
backed, his left shoulder much higher than his right, hard fa- 
voured of visage, and such as is in states called warlye, in 
other menne otherwise; he was malicious, wrathfull, envious, 
and from afore his birth ever frowarde.” 

Passing over intermediate events, mostly unfavorable to the 
Lancastrians, we find Henry a prisoner in the Tower; War- 
wick has been killed in the battle of Barnet, and after the 
battle of Tewksbury, fought in the same year, Margaret is a 
prisoner ; and Edward, the Prince of Wales, has been murdered 
by the hands of King Edward, Richard, and Clarence. Henry, 
not long afterwards, is found dead in the Tower. According 
to the play, he is murdered by Gloucester. He says: 


See how my sword weeps for the poor King’s death! 
O, may such purple tears be always shed 

From those who wish the downfall of our house! 

If any spark of life be yet remaining, 

Down, down to hell; and say I sent thee thither. 
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It is questionable how far this account of the death of 
Henry is historical, but there can be little doubt that Gloucester 
had a hand in it. In the contemporary chronicle it is stated: 
‘“‘The same nyght that Kynge Edwarde came to Londone, 
Kynge Henry, beynge inwarde in presone in the Towre of 
Londone, was putt to dethe, . . . beynge thenne at the 
Towre, the Duke of Gloucestre, brothere to Kynge Edwarde, 
and many other.” 

So far the play of Henry the Sixth; we now come to 
‘The Tragedy of King Richard the Third,” which is undoubt- 
edly Shakespeare’s. The scene opens with a soliloquy by Rich- 
ard, in which, after commenting on the gaiety of the court, 
he says: 


But I, that am not shap’d for sportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass ; 
I, that am rudely shap’d and want love’s majesty 
To strut before a wanton ambling nymph; 
I, that am curtail’d of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 
Deform’d, unfinish’d, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 
And that so lamely and unfashiunable 
That dogs bark at me, as I halt by them: 
Why, I, 

since I cannot prove a lover, 
I am determined to prove a villain 
And hate the idle pleasures of these days. 
Plots have I Jaid, inductions dangerous, 
By drunken prophecies, libels, and dreams, 
To set my brother Clarence and the King 
In deadly hate the one against the other. 


Presently Clarence enters, having been arrested by order 
of Edward. Richard affects surprise, and lays the arrest on the 
Queen, hinting at danger to himself: 


We are not safe, Clarence; we are not safe. 


Your imprisonment shall not be long; 
I will deliver you, or else lie for you; 
Meantime, have patience. 
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And then, as Clarence is led out, 


Go, tread the path that thou shalt ne’er return, 
Simple, plain Clarence! I do love thee so, 
That I will shortly send thy soul to heaven, 
If heaven will take the present at our hands. 


News is brought of the King’s declining health. Richard 
says: 
O, he hath kept an evil diet long, 
And over-much consum’d his royal person; 
’Tis very grievous to be thought upon. 


He cannot live, I hope; and must not die 
Till George be pack’d with post-horse up to heaven. 


Which done, God take King Edward to his mercy, 
And leave the world for me to bustle in! 

For then I’ll marry Warwick’s youngest daughter. 
What though I kill’d her husband and her father? 
The readiest way to make the wench amends 

Is to become her husband and her father. 


The spectacle of the funeral of King Henry, with Anne, 
his widowed daughter-in-law, as mourner, is now presented. 
Richard stops the procession, and, after some remonstrance from 
Anne, he proceeds to make his suit to her, to which, at last, 
she listens. The courtship is conducted in such extraordinarily 
headstrong and rapid fashion, that well may Richard say: 


Was ever woman in this humor woo’d? 
Was ever woman in this humor won? 


Lines which seem reminiscent of an earlier play, in which 
Shakespeare may have had some hand. 


What! I, that kill’d her husband and his father, 
To take her in her heart’s extremest hate, 

With curses in her mouth, tears in her eyes, 
The a witness of her hatred by: 


pe jus to win pers all the sith to nothing! 
Ha! 
Hath she forgot already that brave prince, 
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Edward, her lord, whom I, some three months since, 
Stabb’d in my angry mood at peeorcwacasgse 


My dulesdon to a leauely hati, 

I do mistake my person all this while: 
Upon my life, she finds, although I cannot, 
Myself to be a marvelous proper man. 


The lady, having yielded to Richard’s importunity, the fu- 
neral proceeds. The King’s body, after resting at Whitefriars, 
is conveyed to Chertsey Abbey for burial. Perhaps it was 
with conscious irony that the body was afterwards conveyed 
by Richard to Windsor, and placed beside that of Henry the 
Fourth.. 

It is interesting to note that the hall of the Crosby Place, 
mentioned in this scene, with its fine timber-work roof, is still 
in existence. It was at Crosby Place, then in his possession, 
that Sir Thomas More wrote his life of Richard the Third. 

Presently we see Richard plotting the assassination of Clar- 
ence: he finds cut-throats apt for the purpose. 


Your eyes drop millstones, when fools’ eyes drop tears; 
I like you, lads. 


This scene is followed by Clarence’s description of his dream. 
This is, of course, apart from the present purpose, but one 
passage may be quoted, not only on account of its rare beauty, _ 
but for its resemblance to certain passages in the Odyssey and 
the AEneid. He has passed in imagination the melancholy 
flood with the grim ferryman into the region of night: 


The first that there did greet my stranger soul, 
Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick ; 
‘Who cried aloud, “‘ What scourge for perjury 

Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence?” 
And so he vanish’d: then came wand’ring by 

A shadow like an angel, with bright hair. 

Dabbled in blood; and he shriek’d out aloud, 
“Clarence is come; false, fleeting, perjur’d Clarence, 
That stabb’d me in the field by Tewksbury ; 

Seize on him, Furies, take him to your torments!” 


The murderers addressed themselves to their work; one of 
VOL, LXXXIII.—50 
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them develops qualms of conscience, which gives opportunity 
for some passages of clownish wit: the speech about conscience 
beginning: “I'll not meddle with it; it is a dangerous thing; 
it makes a man a coward,” seems like a foretaste of Falstaff’s 
famous tirade against honor. In the end, conscience notwith- 
standing, Clarence is despatched. According to the play, Clar. 
ence is stabbed by the more obdurate of the villains, who says: 


If all this will not do, 
I’ll drown thee in the malmsey-butt within. 


The popular story of Clarence being drowned in a butt of 
malmsey, though supported by the chronicles, is generally be- 
lieved to be unhistorical. 

The King, of whose illness we have been informed, feels 
that his end is near. There have been contentions between 
his adherents and the Queen’s friends; he is anxious to set all 
at peace before his death. The Queen with her two sons, Dorset 
and Grey, Rivers, Hastings, and Buckingham are assembled, 
and profess mutual amity. Gloucester enters and joins in: 


A blessed labor, my most sovereign liege: 
Among this princely heap, if any here, 
By false intelligence, or wrong surmise, 
Hold me a foe; if I unwittingly, or in my rage, 
Have aught committed that is hardly borne 
By any in this presence, I desire 
To reconcile me to his friendly peace ; 

' *Tis death to me to be at enmity; 
I hate it, and desire all good men’s love. 
First, madam, I entreat true peace of you, 
Which I will purchase with my duteous service; 
Of you, my noble cousin Buckingham, 
If ever any grudge were lodg’d between us; 
Of you, Lord Rivers, and, Lord Grey, of you; 
That all without desert have frown’d on me; 
Dukes, earls, lords, gentlemen; indeed, of all. 
I do not know that Englishman alive 
With whom my soul is any jot at odds 
More than the infant that is born to-night ; 
I thank my God for my humility. 
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The Queen intercedes for Clarence, and Gloucester bursts out: 

Why, madam, have I offer’d love for this, 

To be so flouted in this royal presence ? 

Who knows not that the gentle Duke is dead? 
Rivers exclaims: : 

Who knows not he is dead? Who knows he is? 
The King, too, cries out: 

Is Clarence dead? The order was reversed. 


And Gloucester’s ready lie makes it appear that Clarence 
died by the King’s warrant: 


But he, poor soul, by your first order died. 


The King dies, and Gloucester’s first concern is to get pos- 
session of the persons of the young princes, King Edward’s two 
sons. The elder, Edward, is at Ludlow, and Buckingham sug- 
gests he should be brought up to London, with a small atten- 
dance only, for his coronation. Hastings and Rivers, on con- 
sideration, concur. Buckingham says to Gloucester: 


Whoever journeys to the prince 
For God’s sake, let not us two be behind. 


and he proceeds to expiain, how he will find means to part the 
Queen’s adherents from the, prince. Gloucester exclaims: 


My other self, my counsel’s consistory, 
My oracle, my prophet! My dear cousin, 
I, as a child, will go by thy direction. 


And accordingly they make for Ludlow. We next hear that 
Rivers and Grey are seized by order of Gloucester and Buck- 
ingham, and committed to Pomfret Castle. Shortly afterwards 
we hear they have been executed. Arrived in London, the 
young prince meets his brother, who, at the instance of Glou- 
cester, has left Sanctuary, whither the Queen had betaken him 
and herself; and, not without some reluctance on their part, 
the young princes are lodged in the Tower, as a suitable abode 
pending the coronation. 

Gloucester next instructs Chsneatiy to sound Hastinzs as to 
his pretension to the crown, and on Buckingham interposing to 
ask what should they do if Hastings should not prove favorable, 
Gloucester says characteristically : 

Chop off his head, man. 
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He then proceeds to attach Buckingham to his side: 


Look, when I am King, claim thou of me 
The Earldom of Hereford, and the moveables 
Whereof the King, my brother, stocd possessed. 


Hastings, proving unassailable, is promptly arrested upon 
an absurd charge of witchcraft, and, soon after, executed. 

The scene in which Gloucester and Buckingham appear 
upon the Tower walls, “in rusty armor, marvelous ill- favored,” 
pretending that they are in danger from a conspiracy of Hast- 
ings and others, is taken, even to the detail of their garb, from 
the Chronicle. The ruse seems to have been but indifferently 
received. Gloucester instructs Buckingham to follow the Lord 
Mayor, and suggests “‘the bastardy of Edward’s”’ children, and 
endeavors to raise a cry in his favor, but the citizens remain 
silent. . 
Gloucester goes through a pretence of being engaged in 
devotions with two bishops at Baynard’s Castle, when Buck- 
ingham affects to beg Gloucester to accept the crown, while he 
affects to refuse it. 


_ Alas, why should you heap these cares on me? 
I am unfit for state and majesty: 
I do beseech you, take it not amiss; 
I cannot nor I will not yield to you. 


At last he pretends to be persuaded: 


Since you will buckle fortune on my back, 
To bear her burden, whether I will or no, 
I must have patience to endure the load: 


For God he knows, and you may partly see, 
How far I am from the desire of this. 


Whereupon Buckingham salutes him as King, and proposes 
the next day for his coronation, which, as appears from the 
stage directions, accordingly takes place. 

Richard, considering how he may best contrive the death 


of the young princes, proceeds to ‘‘play the touch” on. Buck- 


ingham, to try if he is to be trusted. 


K. Rich. Young Edward: lives; think now, what I would say. 
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Buck. Say on, my loving lord. 

K. Rich. Why, Buckingham, I say, I would be King. 
Buck. Why, so you are, my thrice-renowned liege. 
K. Rich. Ha! am I King? ‘tis so: but Edward lives. 
Buck, True, noble prince. 


K. Rich. O bitter conscquence 
' That Edward still should live! ‘true noble Prince!” 
Cousin, thou wert not wont. to be so dull: 
Shall I be plain? I wish the bastards dead; 
And I would have it suddenly perform’d. 
What sayst thou now? speak suddenly; be brief. 


Backingham says: ; 
Your Grace may do your pleasure, 
and asks some little pause for answer, and retires. 
Left to himself, Richard soliloquises: 


The deep-revolving witty Buckingham 

No more shall be the neighbor to my counsel: 
Hath he so long held on with me untir’d, 
And stops he now for breath? Well, be it so. 


‘Richard next directs Catesby to give out that Anne, his 
wife, is ill and dying. He had said, when she had consented 
to marry him: 

I'll take her; but I. will not keep her long. 


He soliloquises : 
I must be married to my brother's daughter, 
Or else my kingdom stands on brittle glass. 
Murder her brothers, and then marry her ! 
Uncertain way of gain! But I am in 
So far in blood that sin will pluck on sin: 
Tear-falling pity dwells not in this eye. 


Buckingham returns, prepared apparently to concur in Rich- 
ard’s designs, when the latter puts him off with other matter. 
Buckingham then claims the gift promised him, of the Earl- 
dom of Hereford. Richard continues to put him off, and he 
to urge his request. Richard breaks in: 


Well; but what's o’clock ? 
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Buck. Upon the stroke of ten. 
K. Rich. Well, let it strike. 
Buck. Why let it strike? 


K. Rich, Because that, like a Jack, thou keepst the stroke. 
Betwixt thy begging and my meditation. 
I am not in the giving vein to-day. 


And Richard leaves him. Buckingham reflects: 


Is it even so? Repays he my true service 
With such contempt? Made I him King for this? 
O, let me think on Hastings, and be gone 
To Brecknock, while my fearful head is on. 


Richard has found a creature fit for his purpose in Sir 
James Tyrrel, who subornes villains to murder the princes. 


The tyrranous and bloody deed is done, 


and Tyrrel carries the news to Richard, who now reviews his 
position : 
The son of Clarence have I pent up close; 
His daughter meanly have I match’d in marriage; 
The sons of Edward sleep in Abraham’s bosom; 
And Anne, my wife, has bid this world good-night. 
Now, for I know the Bretagne Richmond aims 
At young Elizabeth, my brother’s daughter, 
And, by that knot; looks proudly on the crown; 
To her I go, a jolly, thriving wooer. 


The wooing is conducted between Richard and Queen Eliz- 
abeth with the same audacity and speed as in the case of Lady 
Anne, and with the same result; the Queen yields, and prom- 
ises to be the attorney of his love to her daughter. 


Relenting fool, and shallow, changing woman, 


says he as she leaves. 

Richard’s dream of Elysium is drawing to a close: Rich- 
mond is on the sea, expecting the aid of Buckingham in 
Wales; Stanley is cold and would revolt but that Richard 
holds his son as hostage; others are up in arms in different 
parts of England; Buckingham’s force, indeed, is dispersed and 
himself, being taken prisoner, is led to execution. 
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Richmond has landed at Milford; the armies mer. at Bos- 
worth. Before the battle, the stage presents the tents of Rich- | 
ard and Richmond; the ghosts of Henry the Sixth, Clarence, 
Hastings, the two princes, Anne, Buckingham, and others ap- 
pear and breathe words of confidence to Richmond, and of 
despair to Richard. 

The King starts up out of sleep: 


Give me another horse!—bind up my wounds. 
Have mercy, Jesu !—Soft! I did but dream. 
O coward conscience, how thou dost afflict me! 


Methought the souls of all that I had murder’d 
Came to my tent; and every one did threat 
To-morrow’s vengeance on the head of Richard. 


With the morning the forces are set in array, and here, at 
last, we may feel some admiration for Richard’s desperate 
courage. 

A thousand hearts are great within my bosom ; 
Advance our standards, set upon our foes; 

Our ancient word of courage, fair Saint George, 
Inspire us with the spleen of fiery dragons! 
Upon them! Victory sits on our helms. 


His horse is killed under him and he fights on foot. 
A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse! 


Catesby begs him to retire. 


Slave, I have set my life upon a cast, 

And I will stand the hazard of the die! 

I think there be six Richmonds in the field; 
Five have I slain instead of him. 

A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse! 


In the battle Richmond is victorious and Richard is slain. 

“From Shakespeare’s delineation of Richard,” says Drake, 
“Milton must have caught many of the most striking features 
of his satanic portrait: The same union of unmitigated de- 
pravity and consummate intellectual energy characterizes both, 
and renders what would otherwise be loathsome and disgust- 
ing, an object of sublimity and shuddering admiration.” 











‘PHILIP, DUKE OF WHARTON. 


BY WILLIAM F. DENNEHY. 


A tyrant to the wife his heart approved, 
A traitor to the very king he loved.—Pofe. 


mAAROBABLY one of the most remarkable among 
the many remarkable figures appearing on the 
stage of English politics during the first half of 
the eighteenth century was that of Philip, Duke 
wicancmomag «oof Wharton. A man of many gifts, author, or- 
ator, statesman, and soldier; loyalist and rebel by turns, Whar- 
ton’s eccentricity and instability of character alone prevented 
him from occupying a very high place in directing the concerns 
of his native land. Although, like so many of his contempora- 
ries, a drunkard, gambler, and libertine, the Duke was far from 
being either brainless or heartless, and it is by no means impos- 
sible that his great abilities would have been turned. to other 
account than they were, had his earlier training been different. 
Son of Thomas, Marquis of Wharton, one of the most prominent 
leaders of the great Whig conspiracy, which brought about the 
overthrow of the Stuart Dynasty and the accession to the English 
throne of William, Prince of Orange, he was born in December, 
1698. Educated at home, in accordance with the strictest Cal- 
vinist principles, his father expected him to develop into a staid 
pillar of the Protestant Church and State, which he had done 
his best to purge of all tendency towards Catholicism or Toryism. 
Feeling convinced that his son would follow.in his own rigid 
tootsteps, in affairs of religion as of State, the Marquis devoted 
extraordinary attention to the cultivation of the oratorical tal- 
ent, of the possession of which the boy early gave proof. That 
the lad would ever be anything but a prim precisian and a 
strict upholder of Whig doctrines, that he would favor the Pre- 
tender, join the King’s enemies, or die a Catholic, never en- 
tered his father’s narrow mind. When the future Duke was 
baptized, on the fifth of January, 1699, his sponsors were King 
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William III., the Duke of Shrewsbury, and Princess Anne, of 
Denmark, afterwards Queen Anne. Every possible care was 
taken with his education, and a host of instructors were em- 
ployed in the development of his budding talents. 

One of the Duke’s latest biographers states that “at the 
age of thirteen Philip was acquainted with the best part of 
Virgil and Horace, learning the’text by heart; nor was this 
the sole feat of the youth’s memory. He was taught and ac- 
customed to recite (after having acquired them by heart) pas- 
sages from Shakespeare and the later dramatists; also to de- 
liver parliamentary speeches, selected by his father, and es- 
teemed at that time models of rhetoric. He also‘studied closely 
metaphysics and mathematics; in fact, no task was too diffi- 
cult for the youth, no problem was too abstruse for his under- 
taking, and no situation came amiss to his ready wit.”* In 
person the youthful earl, as he then ranked, was singularly hand- 
some, while he was skilled in all the arts of arms and of the 
chase practised by the young men of his time. The old Mar- 
quis watched his progress in piety and learning with hopeful 
eyes, until suddenly a disaster occurred which blasted all his 
fond anticipations. Earl Philip stole away from the parental 
abode and, on the 2d of March, 1714-15, was married at the 
Fleet t to Miss Martha Holmes, daughter of Major-General 
Holmes, a handsome girl whom his boyish fancy favored, but 
whose fortune was as small as her beauty was great. The old 
Marquis simply collapsed under this blow. His heart was 
broken. He sought his bed, and never left it until carried 
therefrom in his coffin. In his seventeenth year, Philip became 


* Philip, Duke of Wharton, 1698-1731. By John Robert Robinson. London: Sampson, 
Low& Co. P.3. : 

t The London Weekly Journal of June 29, 1723, said: ‘t From an inspection into the sev- 
eral registers for marriages kept at the several alehouses, brandy shops, etc., within the Rules 
of the Fleet Prison, we find no less than 32 couples joined together from Monday to Thursday 
last without licenses, contrary to an express Act of Parliament against clandestine marriages, 
that lays a severe fine of £200 on the minister so offending, and £100 each on the persons so 
married in contradiction to the said statute. Several of the above-named brandy-men and 

* victuallers keep clergymen in their houses at 20s. per week, hit or miss; but it is reported that 
one there will stoop to no such low conditions, but makes, at least, {500 per annum, of di- 
vinity jobs after that manner.” The system of Fleet marriages originated in the revolt of 
the Protestant incumbents of the parishes of Trinity Minories and St. James’, who claimed 
to he exempt from the jurisdiction of the Protestant Bishop of London. When the trade in 
cheap marriages which they carried on was interdicted, the business was taken up by the many _ 
clerica] prisoners for debt confined in the Fleet Prison or resident in the miserable lodgings or 
sponging houses connected therewith. These men, we are told, ‘* having neither cash, char- 
acter, nor liberty to lose, became the ready instruments of vice, greed, extravagance, and 
libertinism. 
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second. Marquis of Wharton. Previous to his ill-considered 
marriage, he had been involved in a flirtation with a lady who, 
for the best of all. possible reasons, was not free to wed him 
even if she had been so inclined. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the Marquis had displayed at a very early age the ten- 
dency which mainly marred his life. Under the circumstances, 
the trustees of his father’s will decided that the best thing they 
could do would be to send their ward upon a Continental tour, 
but they selected as his guardian or tutor a brutal French 
Protestant, who appears to have resorted even to blows in or- 
der to curb the impetuosity of his wayward pupil. In com- 
pany with this man Wharton traveled to Geneva; but one morn- 
ing, when the tutor inquited for his charge, he was missing. 
Philip was on his way to Lyons, which he duly reached. At 
this time, the Pretender, son of James II., was staying at 
Avignon, and the Marquis, trampling on all the principles in- 
culcated by his father, proceeded to address him in terms of 
fervent loyalty, at the same time presenting him with a mag- 
nificent charger. The Stuart Prince was not slow to recognize 
the importance of winning to the support of his ‘cause such a 
distinguished personage, and he promptly responded by send- 
ing one of his principal officers to invite him to attend his 
Court. This the Marquis did, duly offering homage to the 
legitimate King of England, and accepting from him the wholly 
invalid patent of Duke of Northumberland. One day at Avig- 
non was enough for Wharton, who next proceeded to Paris, 
where he laid his sword at the feet of the widowed and much- 
injured Queen of James II. 

Lord Stair* was at this time the English Ambassador at 
the Court of King Louis, and he appears to have made per- 
sistent efforts to induce the Marquis to abandon the foolish 
course he was pursuing, and also to persuade the authorities 
in London to take a lenient view of his proceedings. He was 
successful in both efforts, but it is asserted that before Whar- 
ton left Paris he induced the mother of the Pretender to pawn 
her jewels for £2,000 and to entrust the sum to him for use 


* This was the second Earl of Stair, son of John, first Earl, who, as Sir John Dalrymple, 
during the lifetime of his father, Viscount Stair, a fainous Scottish lawyer, was one of the 
three important personages deputed by the Scotch Parliament to offer the Crown of Scotland 
to William of Orange and his wife, Mary. The first Earl of Stair was the chief planner of the 
inhuman Massacre of Glencoe, as well as of the Union between the legislatures of Scotland 
and England, effected in the reign of Queen Anne. 
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in England in furtherance of her son’s interest in that coun- 
try. It is only too probable that the money was speedily lost 
at some Parisian gaming table. Whatever happened as regards 
the money, the Marquis left Paris for London on December 16, 
1716. It is impossible to believe that he took this step with- 
out having first ascertained that Lord Stair had obtained some 
promise that his conduct while in France would be forgiven. 
No attempt, at any rate, was made to call him to account and, 
early in 1717, he departed from London for Dublin.* Philip 
had a very practical purpose in view in taking this step. Be- 
ing still a minor, he could not take his seat in the English 
House of Lords, nor could he have done so in the Irish House, 
either, if the regular usage had been upheld. It was then, 
however, possible to do things in Ireland which would not be 
tolerated in England, and on August 27, 1717, he claimed ad- 
mission to the Irish House of Peers, under the titles of Earl 
of Rathfarnham and Marquis of Carlow or Catherlough, which 
had been conferred on his father. No one offered any objec- 
tion, and the new Peer was introduced by the Earl of Kildare 
and the Earl of Mount Alexander, taking the usual oaths, 
which involved a ferocious denunciation of Popery and a fer- 
vent declaration of allegiance to King George I. These for- 
malities concluded, he took his seat. Forthwith, he proceeded 
to collect the rents of his Irish estates, ousting his trustees 
from the task, on the ground that Parliament having recog- 
nized him as of age, his tenants were bound to pay him. The 
whole thing was monstrously illegal, but again no one pro- 
tested. It may be noted that Wharton was accompanied to 
Ireland, in the capacity of secretary, by Edward Young, des- 
tined to live in the pages of literary history as the author of 
Night Thoughts.+ The Marquis only remained in Ireland until 
December, but he was constant in his attendance at the sittings 

*When Wharton arrived in Ireland, his god-father, Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrews- 
bury, held the position of Lord Lieutenant, so that he entered on his career in that country 
with everything in his favor. When he entered the Irish House of Lords, however, the Vice 


Royalty was held by Charles Paulet, second Duke of Bolton and seventh Marquis of Win- 
chester. 


+ Edward Young was born at Upham in 1681 and, consequently, was senior to Wharton. 
It is, however, doubtful if this fact rendered him a wise companion or guide for the mad-cap 
Duke. There appears to be some ground for supposing that he intermingled in some of his 
worst excesses. In 1727, he became an Episcopalian clergyman, and was almost immediately 
afterwards appointed one of the royal chaplains. He appears to have alternately flattered and 
plundered Wharton. Notice of his literary work is superfluous here. He died on the 12th of 
April, 1765, rector of Welwyn, in Hertfordshire. 
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of the House of Lords, and never failed to support every pro- 
posal of the Government. His private life was as reckless and 
dissipated in Dublin as it had- been in Paris, but he never 
failed to vote as the Castle directed, and his reputation as a 
sound loyalist grew proportionately. His natural ability always 
enabled him to give a specious reason for his public acts, and 
his oratory captivated an assembly which contained many gifted 
speakers. One of the Committees of the House of Lords, of 
which Wharton was chairman, recommended the adoption by 
that body of a resolution which is thus recorded in its Journals: 


Fripay, November, 15, 1717. 
May it please your Majesty: 

We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the 
Lords Spiritual and. Temporal in Parliament assembled, being 
entirely sensible that the Happiness and Welfare of these 
Kingdoms depend—next under God—on your Majesty and 
your Royal Family, and being desirous on all occasions to 
express our unfeigned zeal for your Majesty’s sacred person 
and Government, beg leave in the most humble manner to 
congratulate your Majesty on her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess’s safe delivery, and on the happy increase of the Royal 
Family by the Birth of a Prince. 


This was quite loyal.for the poor deluded Pretender’s Duke 
of Northumberland ! 

Among the other acquaintanceships Wharton formed while 
in Ireland, was one with .Dean Swift,* who appears to have 
tried to get the Marquis to live a better life than the sadly 
bad one he generally preferred. Although the “ patriot” 
Dean’s counsels had no effect on the youthful libertine, he did 
not resent it, and in Scott’s life of Swift there is quoted a 
letter, written on the eve of Philip’s departure from Dublin, in 
the following words: 

* Jonathan Swift, the celebrated dean of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, was born in the 
Irish capital on the 30th of November, 1667. Few who have ever glanced over the much- 
begrimed pages which contain Swift's poetical and prose writings-will be likely to deny him 
the charity of assuming that he must have been nearly always mad. Most of his imagery was 
tainted by a filthiness which can only have been the outcome of a hopelessly unclean mind. 
The fame which he secured as a ‘‘ patriot’’ was really earned by his thoroughly unscrupulous 
championship of the supposed right of the English Protestant garrison in Ireland to govern 
that country as it thought fit, without interference from England. The story of his nominal 
marriage with Stella, and of his love affair with Vanessa, is sufficiently well known, and equally 


sufficient to show that the man was an abnormal creature in more respects than one. He died 
in the lunatic asylum endowed by himself, 1745. 
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MONDAY MORNING. 
DEAR DEAN: I shall embark for England to-morrow. It 
would be necessary for me to take leave of Lord Molesworth, 
on many accounts, and, as Young is engaged in town, I 
must infallibly go alone, unless your charity extends itself 
to favor me with your company there this morning. I teg 

you would send me your answer. And believe me, ycur 

Faithful friend and servant, 
WHARTON. 


P. S.—If you condescend so far come to me about eleven 
o’clock. 


The Marquis had not been long resident in London, before 
he learned that George I., acting on the advice of his Ministers, 
had determined to make him a Duke. Two explanations have 
been offered of this honor, unprecedented in the case of a man 
not yet of age. One is that the King thought that he should 
treat Wharton at least as well as the Pretender had done, and 
the second is the natural anxiety of the leaders of the Whig 
faction to secure the permanent attachment of the Marquis to 
their cause. The probability is that both explanations are cor- 
rect; they are in no degree contradictory. In the preamble of 
the patent creating him Duke, the King declared as follows: 


We confer a new title on our right trusty and entirely be- 
loved cousin, Philip, Marquis of Wharton and Malmsbury, 
who, though born of a very ancient and noble family, wherein 
he may reckon as many patriots as forefathers, has rather 
chosen to distinguish himself by his personal merit. The 
British nation, not forgetful of his father, lately deceased, 
gratefully remembers how much their invincible king, William 
III., owed to that constant and courageous asserter of tke 
public liberty and Protestant religion. 


The new:Duke was not permitted to take his seat in the 
House of Lords until the 2d of December, 1719, when he had 
attained his majority. His eldest son, who had been born on the 
11th of March, 1718, was baptized on the 29th of March, 1719, 
amidst much pomp and outward display of rejoicing. It seems 
certain, however, that the Duke ‘already deeply regretted his 
foolish marriage, and cared very little for his wife, although he 
appears to have had some affection for his child. At any rate, 
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he plunged into a career of the wildest dissipation in London, 
leaving his wife to mind the baby Marquis at their country seat, 
Winchendon. The Duchess, not unnaturally, objected to this 
treatment, and insisted on being brought to London and intro- 
duced to the high society in which her husband was display- 
ing his courtly graces and handsome figure. Despite Wharton’s 
excuses and protests, she came up to town, bringing the boy 
with her, but the poor little chap caught smallpox on the 
journey, and died soon after reaching the capital. The Duke 
became furiously angry and, for a considerable period, refused 
to allow the Duchess to enter his presence. His: Grace’s grief, 
however, did not prevent him from being a constant attendant 
in the House of Lords, or from exciting the enthusiasm of that 
assembly by his eloquence. At the same time he was drink- 
ing, gaming, and doing worse things, in full accordance with 
the fashions of the “‘ young men of spirit ” of the time. As a 
necessary consequence, he was obliged to borrow money at an 
exhorbitant rate of interest, and to fasten ruinous encumbrances 
on the splendid possessions left him by his far more worldly- 
wise father. ‘ 

This is not the place to recount in detail the story of Whar- 
ton’s political career in the House of Lords. It must suffice to 
say that, bit by bit, he drifted further and further away from 
the official Whigs. Furthermore, he proceeded to borrow money 
for the purpose of running candidates for the House of Com- 
mons, no doubt with the object of forming a party therein which 
would acknowledge his leadership. Parliamentary elections in 
those days were usually costly adventures, and Wharton’s re- 
sources were already insufficient to meet his personal expenses. 
With his other occupations, at this time, he combined the dis- 
charge of the duties of President of a Hell Fire Club,* and it 
seems certain that he had abandoned everything in the nature 
of religious practice or profession. Moreover, he ranked as one 
of ‘the greatest libertines amongst those who formed the most 
immoral coteries of London society. When, in August, 1722, 
the famous Dr. Francis Atterbury, Protestant Bishop of Rochester 


* An English Order in Council was promulgated, April 28, 1721, and an Act passed by the 
Parliament of Ireland for the suppression of the Hell Fire Clubs, which were assemblies of a 
Luciferian character. Centring in London, they had affiliated branches at Edinburgh and 
Dublin. The toasts proposed at the orgies of the members were blasphemous in an appalling 
degree. A large black cat always occupied the seat of honor at the meetings of the Clubs, 
and the scenes enacted baffled decent description. 
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and Dean of Westminster,* was arrested and impleaded before 
the House of Lords on a charge of high treason, because of his 
notorious Jacobitism and correspondence with the Pretender and 
his friends, the Duke became his most zealous champion and 
defender. During the trial of the bishop he delivered a fervid 
speech in his defence, and when the traitorous prelate was sen- 
tenced to banishment, he was one of those who attended’ to 
bid him farewell on his departure into exile. At this time, 
Wharton published a journal called the Zrue Briton, in which 
he criticized in prose and verse all the proceedings of Walpole 
and his colleagues. That these afforded ample material for 
condemnation everybody knows, and it is to Wharton’s credit 
that he consistently denounced the corruption and plundering 
which were going on in high places. One set of verses which 
he wrote and published in the TZrue Briton will suffice as a 


sample of the pungent contents of that militant periodical. 
They were as follows: 


ON ROBBING THE EXCHEQUER. 


From sunset to daybreak, while folks are asleep, 
New watch are appointed, the Exchequer to keep; 

New bolts and new bars fasten every door, 
And the chests are made three times as strong as before. 
Yet the thieves in the daytime the treasure may seize, 
For the same are entrusted with care of the keys. 
From the night till the morning ’tis true all is right; 
But who will secure it from morning till night? 


On the 17th of February, 1723-24, the last number of the 
True Briton appeared. It would seem that the Duke had re- 
ceived official warning that, if it were not discontinued, he 
would be prosecuted for high treason. 

Wharton was now in a state of serious pecuniary embar- 
rassment. In 1725 a portion of his ancestral estates was sold 
by order of the Court of Chancery, to pay creditors, and the 
same tribunal directed that the remainder of his possessions 
should be vested in trustees, who were to collect the revenues 
for the same purpose. Under this decree, a sum of £1,200 


* Atterbury had persuaded himself that the exiled Stuart princes might be restored to the 
throne by the adoption of what he regarded as the allowable and simple device of bringing up 
the next heir as a Protestant. He offered, on the death of Queen Anne, to proceed to St. 
Paul's in episcopal attire and proclaim the son of James II. King of Great Britain and Ireland. 


He died in poverty at Paris, February 15, 1732. He was a brave and gifted man, wholly 
destitute of common sense. 
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per annum was set apart for the support of the Duke. This 
income was, of course, quite inadequate to enable his Grace to 
maintain the style of living in which he had hitherto indulged, 
and, accordingly, he determined to proceed to Vienna. His no- 
tion was that, by living economically abroad for a few years, his 
debts would be gradually paid off. From Austria he proceeded, 
through France, to Spain, and despite his diminished resources 
cut a gallant figure at the Court of Madrid. On the complaint 
of the British Ambassador, he was thrice commanded by King 
George to return to England, but he treated the orders of his 
Sovereign with absolute contempt. On the 14th of April, 1726, 
his unhappy and deserted wife died, and this fact probably 
broke the last link between him and his native land. As, how- 
ever, he now generally styled King George “the usurper,’”’ he 
must be regarded as having renounced allegiance to that mon- 
arch. 

Attached to the Spanish Court, as a:maid of honor to the 
Queen, was a beautiful Irish girl, Marie Theresa O’Neill 
O’Beirne. This lady was the daughter of an exile of Erin who 
had died a Colonel in the Spanish service. To the widow of 
this brave man and to his only child pensions had been granted, 
but save for these allowances they were destitute of resources. 
Nevertheless, the Duke of Wharton resolved to marry Miss 
O’Beirne, who appears to have been captivated by his unde- 
niable capacity as a practitioner in the art of love. The eti- 
quette of the Court, however, required that his Grace should 
obtain the consent of the Queen to his intended marriage, and 
when this was applied for it was refused by her Majesty, on 
the very sensible ground that the alliance would ensure the 
permanent poverty of both the contracting parties. When once 
Wharton had set himself to secure a particular end it was diffi- 
cult to change his purpose by opposition and, accordingly, he 
persecuted the Queen with interviews and petitions, even hint- 
ing that his devotion to his Irish sweetheart was so intense 
that life would not be worth living unless he could make her 
his wife. The girl herself was equally pertinacious, and when 
Wharton declared his intention of becoming a Catholic, the 
Queen reluctantly consented to the union. The marriage, of 
course, increased the financial difficulties of the Duke, but the 
King of Spain made him liberal gifts from time to time, until 
even his generosity was overtaxed. Then the Duke and Duch- 
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ess set out for Rome, where Wharton reassumed the title of 
Duke of Northumberland conferred on him by the Pretender. 
Unfortunately, however, he plunged into his old eccentricities 
and dissipations in the Eternal City, with the result that he 
was politely requested to leave the Papal States, unless he de- 
sired to make a prolonged study of the interior of the dun- 
geons of St. Angelo. Forthwith, he took shipping for Spain, 
landing at Barcelona. On arrival, he found that the Spanish 
forces were besieging Gibraltar, and promptly despatched a let- 
ter to Madrid offering to serve against his fellow-countrymen. 
This, of course, was an act of high treason of the blackest hue, 
indicating that Wharton had finally renounced allegiance to 
King George. Apparently taking it for granted that he would 
be welcomed in the Spanish ranks, he set out, accompanied by 
his Duchess, for the scene of conflict. He was not mistaken. 
A few days after his arrival in the lines before Gibraltar, the 
Spanish General, Comte de los Torres, handed him a letter 
from his King thanking him “for the honor he intended, by 
serving under his colors during the siege,” and appointing him 
his aide-de-camp, a position that imposed the duty of forward- 
ing regular reports to Madrid regarding the progress of the 
operations. 

It does not appear that the Duke showed much military 
aptitude during the period of his service before Gibraltar,* and 
it was, probably, well for himself that a slight wound in his 
foot, caused by a splinter of a shell, afforded him reasonable 
excuse for retiring to Madrid. Here he was promptly created 
an additional Colonel of the Hibernia regiment, which was one 
of the Irish corps in the Spanish army. The senior Colonel 
of the regiment was the Marquise de Castelar, and it would 
seem that the main purpose of the appointment was to afford 
reasonable excuse for paying Wharton a handsome allowance 
from the Spanish war chest. 

The Duke was now in fairly comfortable circumstances, but 

* The tenth article of the celebrated Treaty of Peace signed at Utrecht, in 1713, was in 
the following words: ‘‘ The Catholic King (é.¢., of Spain) doth hereby, for himself, his heirs, 
and successors, yield to the crown of Great Britain the full and entire property of the town and 
castle of Gibraltar, together with the port, fortifications, and forts thereunto belonging; and 
he gives up the said property to be held and enjoyed absolutely, with all manner of right, 
forever, without- any exception or impediment whatsoever.”” Notwithstanding this compact, 
the cession of Gibraltar long rankledin Spanish minds, and the occasion on which Wharton 


was employed in an effort to recover the great stronghold was only one of many similar efforts 
to secure the cancellation of the provisions of the Treaty of Utrecht, 
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nothing could save him from himself. Dicing, wineing, and 
dissipations of all kinds rendered him incapable of practical 
work, while they rapidly exhausted not only the income be- 
stowed on him by the King of Spain, but also that still pa- 
tiently paid him by the London Court of Chancery out of his 
English estates. Indeed, it is impossible not to marvel at the 
tolerance displayed towards Wharton by the advisers of King 
George in allowing him to enjoy revenues which might have 
been forfeited. It is not improbable, however, that the ten- 
derness manifested in this regard was due to the appeals of 
creditors who knew that, if the Duke’s interest in his lands was 
confiscated, their mortgages would become so much waste paper 
as against the Crown claim. At this juncture in his affairs, 
Wharton turned once more to the Pretender, who was then in 
Rome, where he was not likely to hear much to the credit of 
his Grace. At any rate, the Duke had the hardihood to ask 
the Stuart Prince to receive him as a member of the Court 
which he was then maintaining in the Eternal City. The lat- 
ter, however, displayed in this case a degree of common sense 
which, unfortunately for himself, he did not always exhibit. 
His reply contained not only a curt refusal of Wharton’s re- 
quest, but also a stern condemnation of his unpatriotic conduct 
in bearing arms against England at the siege of Gibraltar. 
Finding himself thus rebuffed, the Duke set out for Paris, where 
he addressed a letter to the English Ambassador, beseeching 
permission to return to his native country, on the ground that 
he had never been disloyal to George II., who had only re- 
cently ascended the throne of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
Ambassador was Horace Walpole, brother of the Premier, Sir 
Robert Walpole, whom Wharton had so constantly lampooned 
in the Zrue Briton. According to Horace Walpole, the Duke 
told him his extremity was so great that he and his wife were 
lodging in “‘a garret.” As might have been anticipated, Hor- 
ace Walpole received Wharton’s protestations of loyalty some- 
what coolly, but told him that, if he desired to write him a 
letter stating his desires, it would be duly transmitted to the 
British Government. Accordingly he received the following’ 
contrite epistle: 


July 6, 1728. 
Sir: The friendship which your Excellency has always 
had for my family makes me hope that you will not decline 
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to become an advocate in my favor with the King, that his 
Majesty may be graciously pleased_to allow me the honor of 
imploring his royal pardon for my past conduct, and that 
in order to it his Majesty will permit me to make him an 
humble tender of my duty in a letter, in which I may have 
an opportunity of expressing the real sentiments of my 
heart, and my unalterable resolution to pass the remainder 
of my days as it becomes a dutiful subject, who has already 
received the strongest proofs of his Majesty’s great clem- 
ency, and who is consequently tied to his duty by gratitude 
as well as inclination. I shall esteem this as the greatest 
mark of your Excellency’s good nature, for really vour trans- 
mitting of my humble request to the King will be an act of 
generosity that shall always be acknowledged. 

P. S.—If your Excellency favors me with an answer of 
(sec) this letter, directed to me at Rouen, it will as surely 
reach me as it will charm me. 


About the last thing in the world, however, which Sir Rob- 
ert Walpole and his colleagues desired was the return of the 
Duke of Wharton to England. Crippled though he was in 
financial resources, they had far too bitter a remembrance of 
his unreliability, as well-as of his capacity as a political an- 
tagonist, to wish to see him once more enter the House of 
Lords. The result was that, in due course, Horace Walpole 
received the following. official communication, which put an 
end to whatever hopes his Grace may have entertained of re- 
storation to his olden position: 


WHITEHALL, 

July 12, 1728. 
Srr : Having laid before the King your Excellency’s letter, 
giving an account ot a visit you had received from the Duke 
of Wharton, and enclosing a copy of a letter he wrote to you 
afterwards upon the same occasion, I am commanded to let 
you know that his Majesty approves what you said to the 
Duke, and your behavior towards him; but that the Duke of 
Wharton has conducted himself in so extraordinary a manner 
since he left England, and has so openly declared his disaf- 
fection to the King and his Government, by joining with and 
serving under his Majesty’s professed enemies, that his Maj- 

esty does not think fit to receive any application from him. 


NEWCASTLE. 
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The effect of the correspondence quoted was, as might be 
expected, to make Wharton a more zealous Jacobite than be- 
fore. He now went to reside at Rouen, where he set up an 
establishment on a scale which he was wholly incapable of 
maintaining, the more especially as the receipt of the revenue 
previously remitted from his English estates speedily ceased, 
consequent on his indictment before, and outlawing by, the 
Courts for repeated acts of high treason. 

The unfortunate Duke was now on his beam-ends with a 
vengeance. Persecuted by angry and importunate creditors, he 
was obliged to flee to Paris, leaving orders for the sale of his 
furniture, horses, and other appurtenances, and for the distribu- 
tion of the proceeds amongst those who had claims upon him. 
In this extremity, he turned once more to the Pretender, whom 
he assured that his beggared condition was due to his loyalty 
to the cause of the Stuarts. Arrived in Paris, Wharton had to 
be content with a humble lodging, while his wife found shelter 
in the home of an Irish relative at St. Germain. In due course, 
a reply came from the Pretender, who sent him plenty of good 
advice, as regards the amendment of his disorderly life, but 
prudently refrained from lending him any money. Eventually, 
however, his Grace; was successful in inducing his ‘ Royal 
master,” as he styled him, to remit from Rome upwards of 
%2,000, every penny of which appears to have. been spent in 
the wildest dissipation. Quite suddenly, however, Wharton dis- 
played signs of grace and repentance, entering a House of Re- 
treat, wherein he charmed the good priests who kept it by his 
religious fervor, his penitence, and his personal ability and learn- 
ing. Unhappily, he quickly threw off his self-imposed restraint, 
and returning to his previous companions, plunged into new 
excesses. The inevitable result followed. Fresh debts were in- 
curred, the Pretender would send no more money, and the 
Duke and Duchess were compelled to return to Spain. Here 
Wharton resumed duty with his regiment, while his wife was 
enabled, through the bounty of the exiled Duke of Ormonde, 
to proceed to Madrid, where she was received once more in 
the poor home of her poor mother. The latter died shortly 
after the arrival of the Duchess, and the result was that her 
Grace was reduced to a state of absolute penury, through the 
cessation of the pension which her mother had been paid as the 
widow of an officer killed in active service. The unfailing charity 
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of the King and Queen of Spain, however, brought them to the 
rescue of the bereaved woman. Meantime, Wharton was desper- 
ately ill, and his magnificent constitution was irretrievably ruined 
by his excesses. For more than two months, in the beginning 
of 1731, he was confined to bed at his quarters in Lerida. 
Eventually, he made a last effort and had himself conveyed into 
the mountains, to drink the waters of a famous mineral spring 
which he had previously found beneficial. His sufferings during 
the journey were terrible, but the bold spirit was still unbroken. 
He had nearly reached his destination, when he was seized by 
some kind of a fit, probably apoplectic, and would have died on 
the roadside, if he had not been carried to a neighboring monas- 
tery of the Benedictine Order, wherein he received all the medical 
and spiritual aid which the monks were able to bestow. For a 
while the Duke appeared to rally, and recovered consciousness, 
but it was apparent to all that the end was not far off. The 
struggle with death lasted a week, and on May 31, 1731, the 
earthly life of Philip Wharton, Duke of Wharton and Duke of 
Northumberland, came to a close. The good monks who watched 
by his bedside placed on record that ‘‘he made a very penitent 
and Christian exit,” and they laid him to rest with their own 
deceased brethren in the aisle of the Church of the Franciscans 
at Reus, nine miles west of Tarragona. 
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THE EXPECTATION OF THE CONVERT. 


BY A. M. F. COLE. 


mT is exaggerated; under present conditions im- 
m possible of realization. Yet, for a certain large 
class of English converts it is inevitable. It is 
also the explanation of much that edifies, sur- 
fue prises, perplexes, finally pahope dismays, the on- 
i old Catholic. 

A great number of our converts come from the working 
and commercial classes, generally led towards the Church by 
some external circumstance. Some go to Catholic schools; 
some wish to marry Catholics; some are taken to church, or 
convent, by Catholic friends. The knowledge of any outside 
motive makes the priests: extremely vigilant in these cases, and 
after long and careful instruction many of these converts make 
good and edifying Catholics. Of them this paper does not 
treat. ' 

They, of whom we do write, come, generally, from that class 
boarded on one side by trade, and on the other by inherited 
wealth and position. Professions, arts, literature in its many 
senses, and agriculture are the main occupations in this par- 
ticular stratum of society. Religiously, they come from the 
ordinary, moderate Church of England; from a state of indif- 
ference to all religious belief; or from simple agnosticism. 
Again I exclude all those who come from ritualism, evangel- 
icalism, or any fervent religious atmosphere. I think they 
have generally learned to be moderate in their expectations. 

The greater number of people in this wide class are, nomi- 
nally, Church of England. A convert gives this account of 
her training in a Church of England household: 

“As soon as we could speak we said morning and night 
prayers. First we were taught some simple verses beginning 
with— 





Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look on me a little child. 
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“Later, we were taught the ‘Our Father’ instead of the 
baby prayer. After both we said ‘Pray God bless papa and 
mamma’ (here followed the names of near relatives), ‘and 
make me a good girl for Jesus Christ’s sake, Amen.’ 

‘“‘When we were old enough to neither cry nor talk, we 
were taken to Sunday church. Dire penalties followed fidget- 
ting or whispering during those long services. The clergyman 
read prayers, lessons, psalms, litanies, and sermon. The parish 
clerk said responses and amens, school children sang the chants 
and hymns. No picture prayer books, no attempt at explana- 
tion, gave us a glimmer of interest in what was going on. 
Church meant keeping still and quiet, listening to the clergy- 
man, the clerk, or the school children. Public baptism of in- 
fants who shrieked; public catechism of school children who 
made funny mistakes; blundering flying about of bats—dream- 
flying by day—these were welcomed and longed-for diversions. 
Even on those. occasions we dared not either stare about us or 
laugh. When we could read, we were expected to concentrate 
our attention on our ‘church services.’ 

‘*On Sunday evenings we were taught Old and New Tes- 
tament history from two little catechisms, and sang ‘hymns 
ancient and modern,’ to the accompaniment of piano or har- 
monium. Later, we learnt the ‘church catechism’ word for 
word, the collect for each Sunday, with certain explanations, 
and biblical references attached to them, and the text for the 
day from a daily text-book. 


“Our religion was going to Sunday church; saying daily — 


prayers; learning Scripture history, catechism, collects, and 
texts; and a respectful silence on religious topics. The name 
of God in ordinary conversation would have startled us like an 
oath. Any mention of personal religion would have been a 
shock and an embarrassment. This religion had no relation, 
in our thought, to conduct-or life. Belief in what it taught, 
and such observance as it demanded, was part of the ‘right- 
ness’ that must be maintained; that, generally, was maintained 
by those we knew. After death the good would go to heaven 
and the wicked to hell. ‘The wicked’ were a distinct class; 
murderers, thieves, liars, cruel worshippers of idols. (Roman 
Catholics were included in the class of idol- worshippers.) 
Religion was not suggested to us as a motive of conduct. 
The centre of law was an axiom universally understood: 7. ¢., 
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‘Right must be done because it is right.’ If that law were 
broken, suffering followed—inherent in the wrong, as unhappi- 
ness, shame, regret—or, from the authority that enforced the 
law, by rebuke or punishment. Right conduct, like good health, 
was normal, and went unremarked. Children were sometimes 
naughty, because they were children. When we grew up we 
should be good, like all grown up people, except those ‘wicked 
people,’ as distinct from the good as the black races are from 
the white. Our parents and nurses were good; they told us 
to be good, and punished us if we were naughty. Goodness 
was the normal condition of grown up human beings. 

“Through all the years of childhood our whole conduct, 
and our thought of conduct, was based on the idea that jus- 
tice, sincerity, kindness, and fidelity to duty, made a ‘right- 
ness’ maintained by all except ‘the wicked.’ Throughout, and 
after, our childhood, our mother kept vigilant watch over our 
reading and our companions. No word was ever said before 
us by grown up people, that could disturb our conviction of 
their goodness; The moral atmosphere of our training was 
absolutely pure. Truth, in the letter and the spirit, and in its 
uttermost meaning, was required of us. ‘It is worse to acta 
lie than even to tell one,’ was a nursery maxim. Modesty was 
vigilantly enforced. Obedience, exact, prompt, and unques- 
tioning; respect for all elders; courtesy to servants; kindness 
to each other; to poor people, and to dumb things—all this 
was part of nursery and school-room ‘rightness.’ Of course 
we quarrelled, idled, were impudent, and disobedient like other 
children. That made no difference as to the idea of an ordinary 
rightness, maintained by most people, simply because right is 
right. Self-accusation of all unseen wrongdoing was required 
of us as a part of entire truthfulness. Punishment was in ex- 
act proportion to faults. Our law was sanctioned by conscience 
within us, and authority without. 

“Later, when experience and reason modified our belief in 
grown up impeccability, in the absoluteness of right and wrong, 
and our own tendency to goodness, the main idea of our train- 
ing was unchanged. Rightness was still the law. Through 
weakness, a tendency towards some particular fault, or under 
strong or sudden temptation, people broke that law. Punish- 
ment, interior, exterior, or both, sanctioned the law; such 
reparation as could be made was made. Always the law 
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triumphed over the law breaker. Only ‘the wicked,’ that dis- 
tinct and reprobate class, persevered in deliberate defiance of 
the law. Lapses from fidelity to duty, kindness, sincerity, or 
justice occurred. But we never doubted that such lapses were 
regarded as wrong and shameful according to their gravity, 
both by the wrongdoer, and the onlooker. Our whole. train- 
ing was based on the belief that the virtues of justice, sin- 
cerity, kindness, and fidelity to duty make a ‘rightness’ uni- 
versally recognized as right; and that ‘Right must be done 
because it is right.’ This was taught us with scarcely any ref- 
erence to religion.” 

Some seventeen years since I was visiting relatives, who 
were practically agnostic. The eldest child, a girl of about five, 
was seized by a sudden fancy to ask the names of people in 
pictures on the wall. We were alone in the morning room, 
and she took me by the hand, pulling me from one picture to 
another according to her whim. Drama, history, mythology, 
were amongst the subjects represented ; finally we came before 
the Holy Family, and the child pointed to each figure with an 
imperative— 

“Who's that?” 

Unwillingly—fearing later comments and questions in public 
—I said the Holy Name. 

“‘ What an uggerly name,” the child exclaimed. “I do call 
Jesus an uggerly name!” 

A few days later the younger child, then about three years 
of age, ran into the room during luncheon, and standing by 
her mother looked up into her face with great solemn eyes. 

“‘Mudder,” she asked, in her clear baby voice, “have you 
seed Chist ?” 

Amazed silence fell on us. Then Sylvia spoke again: 

“Have you seed Chist on the choss?” 

‘I suppose the new nurse is religious,” the child’s mother 
remarked vexedly. ‘I'll not keep her if she talks piety to 
the children.” 

Afterwards Sylvia explained. She brought a new scrapbook 
into my room, and showed me a picture of the crucifixion. 
Under it was printed “Christ on the Cross.” 

‘*That’s Chist on the choss,” the neni said, — piti- 
fully at the picture. ‘‘ Nanna said so.’ 

Religious belief, or observance, was not part of the “ ‘right. 
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ness” that governed this household. With that exception, the 
law was the same here as in the Church of England home— 
justice, sincerity, kindness, fidelity to duty, made the right 
that must be done for right’s sake. Lately one of those girls 
told me that, when she was very little, she thought something 
she had said was not quite true. No result could come of it, 
and no malice was intended, but the fear of having told ‘‘a 
story” kept her awake at night. Now, as in their childhood, 
a tale of suffering brings tears to their eyes, and what help is 
in them to the aid of the sufferer. 

Theirs is the sort of unselfishness that singles out the shy, 
plain girl, or the awkward dull young man, to make them at 
ease and happy; that plays the difficult accompaniment or 
dance, without minding that they can’t play it very well, be- 
cause people want to hear the song, or to dance; that is al- 
ways anxious to do what other people desire. In fact, these 
girls consider scrupulous honor and charity the ordinary right- 
ness of life, under their circumstances. They may be relied 
on to defend the absent and unpopular. This is their convic- 
tion, although they have had little religious training. 

For some time I was intimately acquainted with a Uni- 
tarian woman; and her Unitarianism was of the sort that 
might be as accurately called pantheism. She was young, 
good looking, highly educated, intellectual. Her father was a 
wealthy mill owner, who entertained leading Liberal statesmen 
at his house. What enjoyment great wealth can give to a 
young woman Miss might have had; but she worked 
harder to use rightly her wealth and her influences, than most 
people work to earn their living. She learnt nursing at a hos- 
pital; kept a district nurse entirely at her own expense; and, 
without shirking the round of social duties that her parents 
required of her, she took a practical, personal interest in the 
nurse’s work, visiting her patients regularly, and supplying all 
that was needful. Stern, even rigorous, towards lack of clean- 
liness or morality, I have known her to take off her own warm 
petticoat, in a country road, and give it to a ragged, shivering 
woman. And the butler, counting the waterproof coats and 
cloaks at night, has found one missing. Miss had taken 
it to give to some drenched poor person at the door. Often 
I have seen her worn out by the effort to keep up with all 
her duties, but she took it all quite as a matter of course. I 
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asked her, once, what she believed about the immortality of 
the soul; and she answered gravely, regretfully, that she saw 
no ground for such a belief. So I understood the gratuity 
and the finality of the giving of her life to duty. Also, her 
absolute sincerity fascinated me. We were passing a very hum- 
ble little farmstead, and I remarked on its smallness. 

“Yes”; Miss said. ‘‘My grandfather lived there.” 

And when an old man alluded to her father as ‘“‘ Old So and 
So”—without prefix of ‘‘ Mr.”—she answered my comment with: 

“You see, they all started together, he and my grand- 
father and others; and my grandfather got on. Of course 
they remember that.” 

This lady’s sister was equally devoted in a different sphere 
of activity. Their “ rightness” was a stern and exacting law; 
and they, too, had obviously been brought up in the convic- 
tion that “ right must be done for right’s sake.” 

These three types: Church of England, Agnostic, and Uni- 
tarian, give a general idea of the moral and ethical training 
of those converts of whom I write. Evangelicalism overlaps 
one side of the Church of England, and fervent ritualism the 
other; but the many are in the middle-way described by my 
convert. Some Unitarians seek to follow the teachings of 
Christ, as they know him; and their discipleship of the 
“Prophet sent from God’’ is like the “‘ Let us go also, that we 
may die with him,” of doubting Thomas. But the many are 





pantheistic, holding no definite belief as to the personality | 


of God, or individual immortality. I have even known a be- 
wildered and much heckled seeker after truth to label himself 
“Unitarian,” for the same reason that Emerson locked his 
study door, and wrote on the lintel “ Whim.” “I hope,” he 
wrote, “that, at bottom, it is something better; but I cannot 
spend the day in explanations.” 

My point is the “ rightness” that is taken to be normal, in 
each class that I have mentioned. The law of “ right must be 
done for right’s sake,” recognized in these households and rev- 
erenced for its inherent goodness, with little or no reference 
to a lawgiver. ; 

Imagine a person, brought up in such moral and ethical 
environment, living his rightness better or worse according to 
his character, and blind to spiritual truth. Imagine him, either 
after long seeking, or without any search, hearing the “ Zph- 
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pheta”’ of Christ; seeing the truth revealed in the Catholic 
Church. He sees eternity, and himself, and all other human 
beings, immortal in that eternity. He sees this world asa bat- 
tle-ground of the Church militant. He sees Christ as the 
Founder of the Church, the Leader in the battle of the Church- 
militant, fighting till the enemies of that church nailed him to 
the cross. He sees the cross the sign of the Christian; the 
mark of his reception into the Church; the symbol that epito- 
mizes the life of a disciple, 7. ¢, of a Catholic. He has the 
Faith now, and all things are changed to him. This life is only 
worth living as an Act of Faith, of Hope, of Love: faith in 
the Unseen, hope of Eternity, love of the Leader. Deus meus 
et Omnia” is the instant response to that divine command 
“ Ephpheta.” 

We who have seen this material world, since we were born 
into it, see much without the consciousness of seeing, and only 
something unusual rouses wonder or admiration at what we see, 
But one who had been born blind, and whose eyes were opened 
to see, would realize all he saw vividly, wonderingly, joyously. 
So it is with the convert of whom I write. His thought is: 
“One thing I know, that whereas I was blind, now I see.” 

The logical outcome of such a realization of things unseen 
and eternal, is a contempt for things seen and temporal. How 
could any sane person live for this world, material and tem- 
poral, seeing that other world, spiritual and eternal? Clearly 
he sees that duty is the only reality in this life, and the doing 
of that duty the task set for this life. That he knew before; 
it was the law of “right for right’s sake” that governed his 
childhood. But now, the standard of his “rightness’’ is in- 
definitely raised: he is a professed disciple of Christ; what is 
the “‘rightness” taught by Christ? It seems to differ only 
in degree, not in kind, from what he knew before. Justice, 
sincerity, kindness, and fidelity to duty, each practised to the 
_ utmost and in the spirit, must involve mercy, humility, forgive- 
ness, and self-sacrifice. Christ practised every virtue in an 
heroic degree. His religion is Hero-worship: the following of 
a Hero-Leader. That is the meaning of the -cross-symbol. 
Practically the convert raises his standard of “rightness’”’ from 
“all he ought to do” to “all he cam do.” The utmost is rea- 
sonable, because even utmost effort can never reach that unat- 
tainable Ideal, Christ crucified. 
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This sort of convert generally feels sure that in every vir- 
tue he is very far behind old Catholics, and all Catholics who 
have been long in the church. 

Eagerness to get on fast in the following of the Master 
spurs on his already ardent enthusiasm. ‘‘ Lord, if it be thou, 
bid me come to thee,” is his cry, whenever and wherever he 
sees Christ. And if he hears, or thinks he hears, the “‘ Ccme” 
of his Lord, he will go—or, at least, he will begin to go— 
the shortest way, even if that means walking on the waves of 
the sea. 

And this literal conduct of the convert is only what his 
family expect. So long as he remains at home nothing in his 
environment will encourage laxity or self-complacency. What 
his people know of the commands and the teaching of the 
Church, so much they expect to see in the obedience and 
practice of the convert. They may condemn his credulity, 
laugh at his belief, but they require that his conduct shall be 
levelled up to the exact height of profession. Is the nearest 
church eleven miles distant? Of course he will walk there, 
fasting, on Sunday morning to receive the Body and Blood of 
Christ, and be mystically united with God. One girl who, 
years ago, turned back, tired out, from such a walk, is re- 
proached for her Jack of zeal to this day. If he confesses his 
sins to a priest, then he must aim at overcoming those sins, 
and they will aid his efforts! ‘‘ Don’t forget that when you 
go to confession,” is their comment on any lapse from the 
higher “rightness” inseparable from his professed belief. And 
under all their raillery and banter lurks a real expectation of 
goodness, even of heroism, in him and in all Catholics. 

In any ordinary, non-Catholic surroundings the {convert will 
find that much is expected of him. ‘‘And you a Catholic!” 
adds an immensity of reproach to any criticism. So long as 
those around the convert echo his own expectation of himself, 
and of all Catholics, he will believe that his shortcomings are 
due to individual perversity and non-Catholic training. If 
he passes his life in such environment, only meeting his co- 
religionists in church or on religious ground, he may never 
realize his mistake. Fighting his worser self; groaning over 
what is human in -himself, because the sacraments have not 
changed it into divinity; sure that his own fault and defect 
hinder the working of grace in him; convinced that he is the 
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last and least amongst Catholics, he will be humble, enthusi- 
astic, and very happy. Does such a one live in the very 
inner truth of the Church, undisturbed by the outward human- 
ity? Is the Church to him what it ought to be to all? When 
the Church-militant ends the circle of her life; when she has 
triumphed wholly; when, entering again into eternity, at the 
closing of the circle of time, beginning and end meet; will the 
humanity in her then, through much tribulation, be like the 
humanity of those of the saints who were with Christ—the 
few who left all to follow him; who, overcoming cowardice 
and sloth, lived and died for him? As the sanctity of the 
aged man, after a long life of combat, may meet the purity 
of his infant baptism, so may it be with humanity in the Cath- 
olic Church. And the convert, living strenuously in the truth, 
looking from his truth, and from his solitude, on Catholic hu- 
manity, sees it as he knows it was, as he knows it ought to 
be; as to him, and perhaps to God in the ‘‘ Now’”’ of eter- 
nity, it is. 

If the sort of convert we are considering is free, or when 
he becomes frec, from any tie of duty, he will seek first Cath- 
olic privileges and opportunities of living his faith. Again I 
will describe one case as an example. A convert from agnos- 
ticism passed some years amongst non-Catholics, and was only 
intimately acquainted with a few Catholics, who were either 
religious or fellow-converts. At a given moment she found 
herself free, and an opportunity of doing useful and much- 
needed work in a large provincial mission. She offered her- 
self, was accepted, and began work. She was a tertiary of St. 
Francis, and resolved to live the life of a tertiary. She would 
fling aside all that could cumber her spiritual life and hold to 
nothing of this world but its duty. Pleasure, profit, ease, she 
despised; she would give all she had to give to him in his 
poor. Time, money, prospects, youth, health, position; even 
a great possession, worth indefinitely more than all these, she 
would give, “as unto him.” She felt sure that the freedom 
and opportunity given her were a concession to her weakness. 
Catholics generally could live first for religion in the midst of 
worldly duties and social distractions. She saw them regular 
and punctual at Mass, at the sacraments; heard the piety of 
their opinions and conversation on the occasions when she met 
them. They were strong in the spirit of the Church, and had 
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overcome fleshly resistance in themselves. But she had learnt, 
in herself, the power of the weakness of the flesh, of hereditary 
pride, and various other faults against the kingdom of Christ 
in her. And Christ, who saw that war between to will and to 
do, pitied her weakness and freed her from handicap of worldly 
ties and preoccupations. She never doubted that every Cath- 
olic, tied to duties inseparable from family, wealth, or position, 
must look on her liberty with holy envy. To them her con- 
duct, her voluntary poverty, toil, and hardship could require 
no explanation. Poorly lodged, poorly fed, shabbily dressed, 
she toiled very practically amongst the poor, revelled in her 
Franciscan life, was utterly content—except with her own 
shortcomings—and thought her conduct mere matter-of-course 
in any free Catholic. 

Many of the congregation, however, were not of that opinion. 
They said no one would live such an extraordinary life except 
for some hidden motive. Was she, after all, making the best 
living she could for herself, under the cloak of charity? Was 
she taking money on the quiet? Was she in love with one 
of the doctors she met in her work? Had she, perhaps, done 
something disgraceful and come here to hide herself? From 
the clergy they could draw neither information nor opinion. 
Evidently either they were hoodwinked or they were bound to 
silence. Well—time would show. Meantime they would watch, 
inquire, if opportunity occurred, and hold themselves aloof. 
Certain they were that no one in her senses, and out of a 
convent, would give everything for nothing. 

Wrapt in illusion, the convert was long unaware of the 
feeling against her. But she was thin-skinned and felt a chill, 
and thought the faithful felt her unworthiness of all her priv- 
ileges; and their coldness rebuked her faults. They, with her 
opportunities, would probably be saints. Naturally they ex- 
pected much of her. Perhaps, too, they suspected her of pride 
because she had no time to visit or receive visits, and they 
were chiefly of the commercial and working classes. The 
clergy, she felt assured, approved of her life and its privileges, 
and naturally did not spare time or thought to add to such 
Catholic bliss. Also, her outside work absorbed thought and 
effort. 

At last, after many a tug and pull that she never could 
realize, the cloak of illusion was torn away from her with fi- 
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nal, sudden roughness. She was pervious to fact at last. The 
fact that bewildercd her was this, that what seemed to her, 
and to the non-Cz holics who mocked at her fanatical creed, 
mere literal Catholity, seemed to some of these Catholics so 
extraordinary that it}forced them to suspect, snub, and accuse 
her. 

So the expectation of that convert vanished. Every one of 
the faithful was not necessarily an incarnation of the Faith. 
She cut down her own profession and observance to Sunday 
and Holyday Mass, Easter duties, and the Pater Noster. She 
observed, and commented on, the paradox of pious observance 
on the part of some without ordinary “ rightness.” Only the 
fascination of Christ, the conviction that the Church was his, 
the sacraments contact with him, held her within the Church 
through long years of groping bewilderment. From the lowest 
depth she cried to a friend—a young convert priest—and he 
answered with a quotation: 

“* What is that to thee? . . . Follow thou me.’” 

The woman heard those words spoken by Christ to her. 
She saw, in a flash, the impertinence of criticism; the futility 
of complaint, the singleness of Christ’s dealing with each soul. 
She, too, began to understand. She hastened to the sacra- 
ments, in eager appeal for help. As Peter thrilled at the grasp 
of the Master’s hand outstretched to save him, as he felt con- 
science-stricken at the rebuking of his little faith, so was the 
woman thrilled with love and loyalty and remorse at that Com- 
munion. Her mind seemed filled with the regretful question: 
‘* Wherefore did I doubt?” 

Something of the misery of those past years she told to a 
holy old Jesuit. He criticized her conduct with pitiless com- 
mon sense, till she stammered in confusion: 

“Tt all sounds so mad—now!” 

The priest smiled grimly. 

“It was madness’; he said. “Like the madness of the 
Israelites, when they cried to Moses: ‘Speak thou to us. Let 
not God speak, lest we die!’”’ 

That comment, on what she had not said, startled her so 
that she did not speak. The Jesuit went on, and his tone was 
severe. 

“You forgot our Lord’s warning: ‘Do what they say, but 
not what they do.’ You forgot that the high priest prophesied, 
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even ‘in consenting to the slaying of Christ, because he was 
high priest.”’ 

“Yes”; the woman answered. ‘But why do you answer 
more than I have asked?” 

“Perhaps because I, too, am a priest of God.” 

“I understand better now,” she said softly. ‘‘ And I will try 
not to forget, or to falter, again.” 

This example epitomizes the experiences of many converts, 
under more or less similar conditions. The faith that inspired 
their expectation generally survives it; but the reaction from 
“believing all things, hoping all things,” is an extreme of sus- 
picion, even of cynicism. 

Not long ago I heard a young man and an older woman 
talking together. He spoke in bewilderment and anguish of 
soul: “Everything is changed. I no longer understand—any- 
thing!” 

The woman answered slowly: “‘ Perhaps you never did -un- 
derstand—really.” 

They fell to talking of expectation and of non-fulfillment. 
He stopped there. She went on to speak, stammeringly, of a 
“something better” glimmering like gray dawn in the east. 

“We were very ignorant,” she said, “of the limits of human 
nature; in ourselves and in every one.” 

The man laughed. 

““My puppy,” he said, “jumps, wriggling with effort, like a 


flying fish, trying to catch the sparrows he can see on the edge . 


of the house roof. When he’s exhausted he lies down and 
pants, and then begins again. He-has no doubt that he can 
and will reach them. You and I were quite as absurd!” 

The woman answered, seeming to think while she spoke, as 
if her tnoughts found utterance difficult. 

“It was our ‘right’ then. And, jumping at the then un- 
attainable, we caught a glimpse of the real. We saw from higher 
than our own height; and over our environment.” 

' The man lifted his head with a jerk, and seemed to speak 
rather breathlessly. 

‘You think that futility and failure were only apparent: 
that the reality was like the glimpse, before Purgatory, of Christ 
—a promise and a goal?” 

The eager smile of the enthusiast lit up the woman’s face. 
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She answered simply: “I never forget what I saw. Now I 
begin to understand.” | 

Silence fell between them. The man’s thoughts seemed to 
cheer him, for his face lightened gradually. From my own 
thoughts I spoke, suddenly, breaking in on theirs. 

““A day’s journey from here, I have found all that we three 
expected.” 

“In a convent?” asked one. And the other: “In some 
isolated saint?” 

“In a people,” I answered, “ who have kept the faith through 
persecution, and keep it now through sacrifice.” 

“Tell us what you have seen?” 

“There is too much; I can only cite random examples of 
the whole. There, parents give their dearest and best children 
to the Church and the cloister, and thank God for taking them ; 
the rich give thousands to charity ; the poor share their last crust 
with the poorer; the churches are crowded at daily Mass; the 
confessionals and the altar rails are thronged with men and wo- 
men, rich and poor. Heroic virtue is preached from every pul- 
pit as mere matter of course, and the people drink in the teach- 
ing. The priests are just spiritual fathers: more or less kind; 
more or less holy; but always parental in authority and respon- 
sibility. The people regard them with filial reverence and love. 
Drunkenness I have seen there occasionally, but never the in- 
decency or brutality associated with that vice here; the most 
drunken man will steady himself against a wall to salute a 
passing priest or nun. Disorder and dirt I have seen there, as 
here, in poor parts; but never have I: found lack of purity or 
of gentle manners. I saw a pauper lunatic, in her death agony, 
clasping a crucifix in her hands. I saw a great, silent crowd 
watching a burning house. I wondered at their silence, till a 
red mass crashed down into the street, where firemen worked 
splendidly. As it fell the arms of that great crowd were up- 
raised. ‘Oh, Sacred Heart!’ came in one quick cry from hun- 
dreds of voices. Then I understood their silence. I saw polo 
played by the finest players in the world. My companion 
pointed to the handsomest man and most dashing player of 
all. ‘That young fellow,’ he said, ‘means to go into a monas- 
tery next week.’ In the streets I saw ragged, barefooted children 
run to bend their knee before priest or nun, and murmur: 
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‘God bless you.’ In a church, at Mass, I saw a well-dressed, 
elderly man, praying with arms and eyes uplifted, forgetful of 
all but God. The utmost condemnation I heard there,. when 
no excusing was possible, was ‘God forgive him.’ Of the worst 
criminal I heard only ‘God convert him.’ Of the sinner over- 
taken in sin, ‘God help him.’ In joy, or in sorrow, the first 
ejaculation is ‘Glory be to God!’ In the direst straits, ‘God 
is good.’ I told an old priest how the carmen, driving full 
speed in crowded streets, and telling tales the while, never 
passed a church without saluting the Blessed Sacrament. ‘ Yes’; 
he said, ‘and the gravest fault those men will generally have to 
admit at confession will be: ‘I said ‘‘ bad loock to ye!” to the 
beast.’ Those people do not fear death, because they already 
live in the spirit. They do not fear poverty, because they do not 
value earthly things. Human they are; passionate in love and 
in anger; quick to laughter and to tears, But their thoughts, 
words, and deeds are saturated with Catholic faith and charity.” 

I paused, rather out of breath; but aware of how little I 
had said of all there was to say. 

The man spoke: “ And these are old Catholics! Not con- 
verts like us; full of exaggerated expectation.” 

“Was it exaggerated, after all?’’ the woman asked thought- 
fully. 

“Perhaps,” he admitted, laughing a little, “we did some- 
times forget that ‘there’s a deal of human natur’ in man.’” 

But I spoke of what I knew. 

“‘ Expect all you can of faith and charity, penetrating hu- 
man nature. Then go to my holy island. There you will find 
something better than your expectation.” 
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NEWMAN’S LITTLEMORE: 


A FEW ADDENDA. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


May these scattered jottings be accepted by way of footnote to 
my friend Mr. Wilberforce’s beautiful paper in the July Caruoric 
Wor.ip? They comprise some hints of a topographical nature, 
omitted by him, which yet may prove interesting to some of the 
household of the Faith, particularly to any who go to Oxford 
and to Littlemore from ‘‘the great English-speaking Republic of 
the West.”’ 





sor ITTLEMORE has changed for the worse since New- 

# man lived there. We come across a great steam 
laundry now, and a lunatic asylum, and rows of 
small, unlovely brick cottages. But it still has 
character; and certain bits of it Cowleyward, and 
Iffleyward, are exactly as they were. The long ascent from 
Ifiey Turn, where the omnibuses stop—local transportation 
being still very primitive—is called Rose Hill. The view of 
Oxford is pretty, but spoiled by too much brick in the per- 
spective. One resents these modern excrescences on the gray 
town of the ages. Better views by far can be had from the 
Hinckseys, Headington, Elsfield, Nuneham, and even trom be- 
tween the hedgerows of a fieldpath hard by, which crosses 
high land between the famous Norman church at Iffley and 
Littlemore Post Office. A less romantic way of reaching New- 
man’s haunts of 1843-1846 is to go by train: the station is 
very convenient to the Parish Church. 

That plain little church attracts everybody. There is 
something likable about the lych-gate, the comely ivy, the 
yew-tree (uncommonly big for its,age, which is. only some fifty 
years), the rural graves, spreading among the southerly grasses, 
and up to the ever-open door, the legible tower clock, and the 
whole peaceful, unpretending enclosure. The plans were drawn 
up by Rev. Thomas Mozley, an amateur architect of taste, 
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who was soon afterward to become the husband of Newman’s 
sister Harriett. Many people suspected at the time that Hur- 
rell Froude’s enthusiasm was at the bottom of it, but that 
dearest of all Newman’s friends was dying in Devonshire while 
the walls were rising, his death preceding that of Newman’s 
mother by only three months. Some carping Oxford Evangel- 
icals fell foul of the enterprise and attacked it in print; one 
of them indicts Froude and Newman together as Popish con- 
spirators, and excoriates as dark and evil “the style of Gothic 
architecture which they are plotting to introduce!” This quo- 
tation from a then conspicuous but now forgotten pamphleteer, 
will prove that the little church was a pioneer of its kind. 
In fact, it was the first Early English ecclesiastical building 
erected in the neighborhood of Oxford since the Reformation ; 
simple as it is, it is very successful, thanks to its graceful pro- 
portions. A great drawback, however, to all Early English 
buildings, is the restricted light coming through narrow lancet 
windows. Newman himself found the interior too dark for 
practical purposes. Plenty of hideous gaudy glass, crowded 
with detail, was put in shortly after Newman’s time: of course 
it was long considered the most elegant thing in the world. 
Glass was at its heroic worst, midway of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. On the north side of the nave, and in one window on 
the south, are very harmonious and quiet colored designs of 
single figures of Saints, occupying only the upper lights of the 
windows, while such faintly tinted panes are left for a back- 
ground as would have pleased the Middle Ages. These sub- 
stitutions are, if I mistake not, the work of William Morris, 
and, as such, one of the benefits of Canon Irvine’s incumbency. 
Quite recently there has been added also, replacing a red and 
blue horror in the style of the rest, a good and striking east 
window representing the Crucifixion, the design ef a young 
artist. 

The present shapely chancel and the tower were not put 
up by Newman. His intentions for his unforeseen future 
probably embraced something akin to them; but in his day 
the east wall of his sace/lum of SS. Mary and Nicholas (the 
ancient Littlemore dedication), went straight across where the 
chance] arch now is, and his very modest altar stood against 
it. A cross, then a most unusual adornment of any Church of 
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England sanctuary—how far have we not traveled since then! 
—was cut over it, by order of the bold Tractarian general- 
issimo. Mr. Wilberforce mentions the wretched fate of the first 
pulpit, from which were preached so many unforgettable ser- 
mons, the last of which was ‘“‘ The Parting of Friends.” (For 
an exquisite description of the delivery of that one, and of the 
pathos of the occasion, see Serjeant Bellasis’ Memoria/s.). The 
pulpit stood not where the present pulpit is, but in the oppo- 
site corner, near the window whence the good Bishop Nicho- 
las looks down upon the Reading-desk. The Communion plate 
and some fine candlesticks, still in use, were individual gifts to 
Newman, and remain as relics of him, to our generation. 

The Littlemore church has made a profound impression 
upon a great many people. More than one well known British 
pilgrim has felt impelled to kneel down there and offer a heart- 
felt prayer for the return of England to her'spiritual home, 
the bosom of the Universal and Roman Church. There is a 
legend that the holy Passionist, Father Dominic Barberi, did so 
when he saw it first: this was some years before he put his 
sickle to that great harvest of a great soul, and, through him, to 
the harvest of souls unnumbered. “There is need of a little- 
more grace,” said the wistful Italian shepherd, smiling over his 
English pun. The thoughts of “ Reunionists” like him are 
always aopeful. When I first saw the Church in 1891, the 
Bible on the Lectern lay open at the sixtieth chapter of Isaias. 
It was thrilling to read on that ground, and with such things 
in mind as those with which Catholics in England must needs 
be haunted forever, the majestic familiar phrases, like antipho- 
nal trumpet music far away. “Arise: shine: . . . Gen- 
tiles shall come to thy light, and Kings to the brightness of 
thy rising.” . . . “They shall come up with acceptance 
on mine altar, and I will glorify the house of my glory. 

Surely the isles shall wait for me . . .. and the sons of 
strangers shall build up thy walls, and their Kings shall minis- 
ter unto thee; for in my wrath I smote thee, but in my fa- 
vor have I had mercy upon thee. . . . The sons also of 
them that afflicted thee shall come bending unto thee, and all 
they that despised thee shall bow themselves down at the soles 
of thy feet; and they shall call thee the City of the Lord, 
the Zion of the Holy One of Israel. . . . Iwill make thee 
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an eternal excellency, a joy of many generations. . . . Thy 
sun shall no more go down, neither shall thy moon withdraw 
itself: for the Lord shall be thine everlasting light, and the 
days of thy mourning shall be ended. . . . I the Lord will 
hasten it in his time.” The engraved panorama which Mr. Wil- 
berforce mentions of the spires and pinnacled roofs of the Uni- 
versity city, which is now at the Birmingham Oratory, does not 
owe the selection of its legend (from the vision of ihe provhet 
Ezekiel) to any random hand. Newman himself had it put there. 
A similar engraving, similarly inscribed, by way of homage to the 
other, hangs to-day on the wal] of an Oxford house which 
Wolsey built, and which belongs to the revered Chaplain of the 
Catholic undergraduates, Canon Kennard. ‘Indeed, can these 
dry bones live? And I answered: O Lord God, thou know- 
est.” But this much and no more has its tinge of doubt or 
of despair. Let us not forget the glorious context: how One 
breathed upon ‘‘these slain,” that they might live. 

**And the breath came into them, and ney. lived, and sped 
up upon their feet, an exceeding great army.” Some such re- 
ligious hope, though mystical and latent, is a very real thing 
in Newman’s Oxford, the Oxford of our martyrs. She is way- 
laid and enchanted this long while: but some day every beau- 
tiful stone of her will be free. 

Newman placed in his finished Church the sculptured bas- 
relief by Westmacott, dedicated to his mother’s memory. This 
is still the only monument on the walls. In copying the letter- 
ing upon it, Mr. Wilberforce has inadvertently omitted the 
text which forms the second half of the inscription: ‘Cast 
me not off in the time of old age; forsake me not. when my 
strength faileth . . . until I have showed thy strength 
unto this generation, and thy power to every one that is to 
come.” Ps, lxxi. Such a mother of such a son might indeed 
take for her own those prophetic words, personal and true 
and wide in their application beyond anything that could have 
been foreseen in 1836. Mrs. Newman is not, however, buried 
beneath. She died at her home, Rose Bank, Iffley, at the 
foot of the hill which climbs toward Littlemore. The pretty 
house stands back from the road, facing towards Oxford, and 
has ample greensward and garden. There is a veranda in 
front, an unusual thing in most parts of England. (I fear this 
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house has been re-named, very recently, by some incomer too 
heedless of its hallowed memories.) Mrs. Newman’s body was 
carried to the University Church of St. Mary the Virgin, of 
which her eldest son was still vicar. Her grave is on the 
High Street side of the altar, and is marked by a gray slab, 
bearing the date, and a simple legend worthy of the Catacombs: 
“J. N. In Pace.” She had once lived with her iamily, after 
they had tried Nuneham and Horspath, in a smaller house 
perched sideways on this same Rose Hill, and the house was 
called Rose Hill too. It still stands near the Nonconformist 
Chapel. 

The Vicarage at Littlemore, next to the Church, and south- 
east of it, is, despite its fifteenth-century picturesqueness, quite 
modern. Littlemore was not a separate parish until after its 
one man of genius had forsaken it. Many a journalist and 
illustrator -has been caught gazing with inquiring awe at that 
arched doorway, and it is one of Canon Irvine’s frequent and 
half-sportive tasks to break the hearts of the aforesaid with the 
information that Newman never lived there. , The very humble 
roof under which he. did live is easily found. 

It stands at a street corner, a little east by north, where a 
lane breaks away from the road leading to Cowley, and on 
the left side of the lane, as we turn into that coming from the 
Church. The lane runs past a’ few houses and ends abruptly 
in a footpath over the fields: this leads straight.to the site 
of the medieval Mynchery (2.¢., nunnery), where: now stands 
a house of Elizabethan date, set in green. meadows, stand- 
ing all alone, looking towards Sandford. Newman’s odd choice 
of abode, often alluded to by himself and others as the Movi, 
is, as Mr. Wilberforce says, a row of .cottages. It was origi- 
nally a rectangular range of sheds or stabling, with openings 
into the yard only. Newman took it as it was, and made no 
alterations except to partition it off into rooms, and possibly 
(though here I speak under correction) to put up the good 
timber ceiling which we now find in two rooms once used in 
common by his religious family. The rear entrances were re- 
tained, and none others were added. The windows now fac- 
ing the street were always there, but not so the doors: 
these are the interpolation or afterthought of subsequent own- 
ership. The.rear entrances, just mentioned had a rustic shel- 
ter or lean-to, too rude to be called a piazza, running the 
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whole length. This has been divided off into many little 
sculleries or laundries, used by the poor tenants who at pres- 
ent inhabit the place; but while Newman dwelt there it was 
kept open from end to end. Very many earnest young 
members of Oxford Colleges, and others unconnected with 
the University, followed him, for a longer or shorter time, 
to this ascetic retreat. It would be interesting to know 
where Mark Pattison had his room, or Anthony Froude. (Ap- 
parently ‘‘all that ¢key saw in Bagdad was the Tigris to bear 
them away!”) Or we should like to be able to trace to the 
nest of his youth, Father William Lockhart, predestined to be 
the first of all the band to ford the stream of the Via Media 
to the City set on a Hill. Father Bowles, the last survivor of 
““Newman’s young men,” died about three years ago at Har- 
row, where he was known as the beloved Chaplain of the Do- 
minican Convent. He used to say that the family of Mr. 
Bloxam, of Magdalen, had a plan of the premises, giving the 
name of the occupant of every room. ‘This, however, would 
apply only to the community of 1842 or 1843. By the begin- 
ning of 1845 most of the brotherhood had gone away, and 
- Newman’s interest was more and more concentrated on the 
finishing of his great Zssay. on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine. After St. John, his most devoted disciple, had made 
the ‘‘ venture of faith,” the chief hermit of the hermitage lived 
on with the three or four still faithful to Anglican ideals. One 
of these told Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, who told: me, that in the 
course of time what had been the small oratory at the other 
(northerly) angle of the house was given up; the local Carthu- 
sians drew closer together; and Newman, moving out of his own 
writing-room, turned it into the domestic chapel, fitted it up 
with red hangings, and rough benches for stalls, and transferred 
to it the large Spanish crucifix given by Mr. Crawley. The 
other and larger apartment, belonging to the unselfish “ Vicar” 
(as he was still called), was then used by him as a combined 
bedroom and study. These are points to remember, though 
they have never appeared in print. 

The stablings or cottages are now known, and must have 
been known for at least seventy years, as ‘“‘The College.” 
Every photograph or reproduced drawing of it which I have 
ever seen brings the wrong wing of ‘the building into the 
foreground. Of course the conspicuous feature should be New- 
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man’s private cell: the interest of the civilized world centres 
in that. It is to be found, though no guide-book tells us so, 
at the extreme end of the “College,” down the lane al- 
ready mentioned. Visitors who stop at the last door are 
ushered in by a good widow who now lives there; her 
aged husband remembered ‘‘ Mr. Newman” well, having once 
been among those junior villagers for whom the whole New- 
man family did so much. Here is the very room where Father 
Dominic dried himself at the hearth-fire, that cold dripping 
autumn night: the very room, therefore, into which Newman 
came hurriedly, kneeling down and asking, with his own quiet 
intensity, to be received into the Fold. May I venture to sug- 
gest that I think Mr. Wilberforce is mistaken in stating that 
the floor is not the very same? There has been an alteration, 
but it affected the walls and not the floor; the former have 
been papered since Newman’s occupation. Books, in old days, 
lined all the walls, and filled all the cupboards of what is. now 
a kitchen. We recall that the precious library took long to 
pack, when its owner “‘ put out to the open sea,” for his first 
port of Maryvale. This little land of shelves must have been 
the scene of one famous post-Anglican encounter between New. | 
man and his loved Patristic folios. I know not who it is that 
tells us, or whether he tells us himself, that a day or so after 
his conversion he felt that he could: go up, and did go up, 
to the stout: volumes of the Fathers with a recognizing kiss 
and a murmured: “You are mine now, you are mine now!” 
The inner and end room, now a bedroom, but first, as we 
have seen, Newman’s study, and then the oratory, is, there- 
fore, the spot where Mass was celebrated by a Saint early on 
October 9, 1845, when Newman, Stanton, Dalgairns, and Bowles 
made their First Communion. ‘ Put off the shoes from thy feet, 
for the place where thou standest is holy ground.” Suscep- 
tible Americans, male and female, have been known to weep 
there. It is all so very bare and lonely, almost sordid, that 
long ground-floor habitation! to us who are so accustomed to 
lay undue value on the material comforts of life. Not so the 
English. Save in great cities, simplicity is still their basis. The 
drop from the none too luxurious conditions of Oriel to the 
austere Moyj could not have been so great an outward sacrifice 
as it seems to some of us modern sybarites. 
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After Newman, grown old, first came up the remembered hill 
with Father Ambrose St. John in 1868, and leaned in tears over 
the lych-gate of his own little church of tender memories, he vis- 
ited many of his former flock. Canon Irvine has been shown many 
gifts sent to them by Newma.» after he had gone back to Edgbas- 
ton. These took the form of his own photograph, inscribed with 
his name and some affectionate word of personal remembrance, 
or else of a presentation copy of one of the volumes published, 
not after, but during, his Anglican life. What a typical, though 
trifling instance of the power of delicate discretion which he 
brought into all his dealings! Students of the Oxford Move- 
ment will remember that he intended the Movi or “ College” 
to be but a temporary residence; for, as Mr. Wilberforce has 
not failed to remind us, Newman bought and planted for his 
ultimate purpose a large tract of desirable land. Readers of 
this Magazine may like to know that these acres lie between 
the church and what is still known as the Barnes house, a small, 
square brick affair, standing very near the road goiag towards 
the railroad bridge, and next to a public house. It has a pretty 
little terraced lawn at the back. Newman was on very friendly 
terms with the Barnes family, and frequently stayed with them 
here before settling at Littlemore for good. He bought the adja- 
cent property, on which he intended to build a roomy canobium 
looking towards the Mynchery and the fertile slopes of Garsing- 
ton. His trees, which he was so proud of in their infancy, have 
grown into a considerable grove. This pleasant estate, now in 
private hands, might well be coveted by the Oratorians! One 
can but echo Mr. Wilberforce’s wish that some enduring memo- 
rial of Newman should rise upon ground endeared to him and 
associated with him at Littlemore. It is to be feared that for 
Catholics to win possession of the poor long-dedicated little 
“College” is, at any rate, impracticable. It stands on glebe- 
land, having been bequeathed by Mr. Crawley to the Vicarage 
inalienably ; and,.as it is a diocesan matter, it would be difficult 
indeed, or impossible, for us to interfere. To hire the place 
would be useless, low as the rent is; it should be safeguarded 
and kept sacred forever, or else left alone. 

Newman lived four months of his Catholic life there: he did 
not leave Littlemore unti] February, 1846. Ye and his com- 
panions attended Mass and Vespers at the Chapel of St. Ignatius 
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in the district called St. Clement’s, Oxford, the selfsame building 
still used by the Catholics of the neighborhood both as a School 
for girls, and a Chapel-of Ease to the Jesuit Church in the 
Woodstock Road. The Society has been active on the Oxford 
Mission, with but one short interval, since the early seventeenth 
century. Father Robert Newshan was Priest-in-charge at St. 
Ignatius’ during what is often humorously alluded to as “the 
45.’ The Littlemore neophytes, in order to avoid observation, 
used to travel to Oxford, not down the Cowley Road, but down 
a path roughly parallel with it, which, if it were as muddy then 
in winter-time as it is now, must have developed their patience, 
and given a tang of martyrdom to their first fervor.* 


*A word more. These pages, as well as the better pages which they are meant to supple- 
ment, make frequent mention of the Reverend John W. Irvine, Vicar of Littlemore, and Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford. Alas! news has just come of his death. No one else connected 
with Littlemore ever was or ever can be more devoted to the memory of John Henry Cardinal 
Newman. Something of his heart went out to each man or woman who reverenced it as he 
himself did, It was always over him, like the sun-flecked shadow of a great tree. He knew all 
that was to be known about him é# Joco; he collected portraits, letters, and traditions of his 
Oxford life, and it was good to see his clear eye kindle as some new aspect of that ever welcome 
topic was brought before him. The spiritual face of Canon Irvine, full of manly gravity, and 
yet quaintly sweet, the silver hair, the fresh color, the attractive, old-fashioned air of courtesy 
and wisdom and deep human helpfulness, will be missed by many ‘‘ advenze” as well as by 
his bereaved friends. A High Churchman of the elder school, in many essential matters 
he saw eye to eye with Catholics. Peace to that dear and devout spirit. Never to find 
him. again on a flower-bordered lawn of that hilltop which Newman loved before him, is to 
be robbed of a great deal of its moral warmth and light. 
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As a solution of that perplexing 

CATHOLICS AND TRINITY problem, the Irish University ques- 
COLLEGE. tion, a project that receives, or 

By Dr. Hogan. has received, some support from 
prominent Catholics, and much 

more from the opposite party, is so to modify the constitution, 
character, and personnel of Trinity College, which is, in fact, 
the University of Dublin, that Catholics may enter it on equal 
terms with their Protestant fellow-countrymen. ‘“ Voices,” we 
quote from the introduction to this very able statement * of 
Dr. Hogan, “come from various quarters, telling us that there 
is nothing for it but to storm Trinity College, to invade Trin- 
ity College, to nationalize Trinity College, to modify the con- 
stitution of Trinity College, so as to make it like Bonn or 
Breslau, to get rid of the Divinity School, to put out the par- 
sons, and not to let in the priests; in a word, so to transform 
and reconstitute the whole establishment as to make it a con- 
genia] habitation for young Irishmen of all creeds and classes.” 

Against this proposal the able professor of Maynooth pro- 
tests vigorously; and backs up his position with a forcible 
presentation of telling arguments. It might, he admits, be 
possible, after a long and bitterly- contested struggle, for Cath- 
olics to obtain a sure foothold in the citadel of Protestant in- 
tolerance. But, he says, the victory would be scarcely less 
disastrous than defeat: ‘‘ Thirty or forty years of instruction 
by Protestant teachers, slowly, imperceptibly, patiently, perhaps 
in many cases unconsciously, infusing into their young disciples 
an anti-Catholic, or even an un-Catholic spirit, would do more 
harm to the Catholic faith in Ireland, in my humble opinion, 
than three hundred years of the Penal Code.” 

To expect a transformation of Trinity College, sufficiently 
radical to render it a fitting place for Catholic youth, is, the 
Doctor holds, impossible. The Protestantism of Trinity is of 
too long growth, with roots too deep, to be eradicated, or ren- 
dered harmless. In support of his assertion, Dr. Hogan pro- 
ceeds to analyze the constitution of the University; and to 
diagnose its spirit as expressed in various publications of its 


* Irish Catholics and Trinity College. With Appendices. By the Rev, J. F. Hogan, D.D., 
Professor of St. Patrick's College, Maynooth. Dublin, Cork, and Belfast: Browne & Nolan. 
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administration and professors. He shows very powerfully, by 
this method, how Protestant influences—and it must be remem- 
bered that Irish Protestantism means, in any of its corporate 
forms, uncompromising, agressive, bigoted hostility to every- 
thing Catholic—work through the Divinity School, the Provost, 
the Vice-Provost, the governing body (Provost and Senior Fel- 
lows, Senate, Council), through the Junior Fellows, the ‘‘ Eras- 
mus Smith” Professors, and the special schools of Literature, 
Philosophy, History, Law, and Medicine. 

Some observations that the doctor makes regarding the in- 
direct influence on Catholic students of the Divinity School 
are well worth the attention of those on whose backs rests 
the burden of safeguarding the faith of the rising genera- 
tion of American Catholics who seek a university education. 
It is true that the conditions in non-Catholic American uni- 
versities are not quite so unfavorable as those of Trinity Col- 
lege to the faith of Catholic students. In the former, the di- 
vinity faculties do not tower over the entire institution; and 
their Protestantism, where any survives, is too anemic to ex- 
hibit any proselytizing vigor. But, instead, there is an ail- 
pervading, insidious spirit of agnosticism and rationalism, which 
is all the more to be dreaded because its easy, tolerant, good- 
natured mien is less likely to arouse in the Catholic the fight- 
ing mood which direct attacks on his religion are sure to in- 
spire. Says Dr. Hogan: “In Trinity College, Catholic stu- 
dents would be cut off from the clergy of their own Church, 
and made to associate with the clergy, ecclesiastical students, 
and professors of a Church which is working might and main 
for the overthrow and annihilation of their own. They would, 
ever afterwards, be inclined to associate all learning, knowledge, 
and refinement with the clergy of another creed, and to look 
down upon and despise their own. It is not in vain that all 
these subtle influences, often intangible, imperceptible, unseen, 
would be allowed to have free play on their hearts and con- 
sciences, as well as on their minds, during their most critical 
and impressionable years.” With a few textual changes, sub- 
stituting rationalism and agnosticism for Protestantism, in the 
above definition of a hypothetical condition in Ireland, we have 
the statement of an actual one at home. The following passage 
needs no modification to suit it for home application: ‘‘ What 
wonder, then, that some, at least, of those who, taking upon 
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themselves all responsibility, submit themselves to these and 
similar hostile forces, should come forth full of arrogant and 
supercilious condescension towards their own brethren and pas- 
tors, and that they should, not rarely, pass from the attitude 
of bare toleration to one of petty annoyance and open war- 
fare?” The great stream of young American Catholics who 
are exposing themselves to become examples of this assertion 
is yearly swelling. Meanwhile the staunch friends and sup- 
porters of the national Catholic University may be counted on 
one’s fingers. 

The advocates of the plan which Dr. Hogan repudiates cite, 
in support of it, the German universities where, amid a con- 
course of Catholic and non-Catholic s ‘dents, the religious 
rights of the former are effectively prc_ccted. But, contends 
Dr. Hogan, there is no parity between German and Irish con- 
ditions. .In Germany the number of the universities is large 
and varied, so Catholics may choose. The residential system 
not being in vogue, the influence of fashion and corporate 
opinion is not felt; and, as the result of a.long struggle, the 
German Catholics have secured a sort of balance, while the 
Minister of Education sees to it that the Catholics get fair play. 
We must congratulate Dr. Hogan on having delivered a very 
destructive criticism against the scheme which he attacks, and 
of having demonstrated that, even in Ireland, strong things, 
on burning topics, may be said, and uncompromising opinions 
stated, without infringing the laws of fairness and courtesy. 
Besides the service which it renders directly to the cause in 
which it has been issued, this pamphlet is an extremely useful 
contribution to the literature of the Catholic education ques- 
tion, because it sets forth, clearly and convincingly, in how 
many ways various branches of study, that do not immediately 
bear on religion, may be so conducted as to become the chan- 
nel of influences pernicious to Catholic faith. 

This volume* is written by a son 

THE MENACE OF PRIVILEGE. of Henry George, whom America 
By Henry George, Jr. honors as a noble type of lover 

of his kind. The elder George 

may have been in error, or his misfortune may have been to 


* The Menace of Privilege. By Henry George, jr. 1905. Pp. 421. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 
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be ahead of his time. In any case, he is remembered with 
undiminished respect as the years remove him quickly in- 
to the memories of the past. One would expect that the son 
would inherit the father’s theories. The work to which refer- 
ence is now made is, in fact, a plea for the single, tax as the 
one solution of our social wrongs. But the plea is minor, in a 
way to allow the main contents of the book to stand as a com- 
plete narrative. 

After describing the United States as the land of inequal- 
ity, the author describes the ‘‘ Princes” whom privileges have 
created among us, telling of their financial methods, morals, 
luxury. The favored class, thus created, constitutes, in ten- 
dency and wish, our aristocracy. Next, the author describes 
the victims of privilege, the despoilment of the masses, their 
physical, mental, and moral deterioration. The reaction against 
privilege is, according to the author, found in organized labor, 
whose dangers are described with some sharpness. Effcrt is 
made to show that Privilege uses the courts to further its in- 
terests, corrupts politics, national, state, and municipal, while 
press, university, and pulpit are, it is alleged, at the service of 
Privilege. 

A general chapter, drawing lessons irom history, leads the 
reader to the final chapter, in which an appeal is made for 
single tax as the single, natural, adequate remedy for the crime, 
degradation, and suffering described. 

We quote from the author’s conclusion:. ‘‘We have found 
the unequal distribution of wealth, which so distracts public 
and private life in the republic, to be due to Government 
favors to individuals operating in all instances as if private 
laws had been made expressly for their benefit. We have 
seen the Government favors or privileges fall into four general 
classes: monopolies of natural opportunities, tariff and other 
taxes on production and its fruits, highway grants and incor- 
poration powers, and immunities. We have seen that the first 
two of these can be destroyed by shifting the entire weight of 
taxation from production to land. values, that highways should 
be taken over, and that then would easily fpllow simplified 
processes of incorporation and modified judicial practices,” 

No writer need draw on his imagination to paint a gloomy 
picture of our times. Optimist and pessimist are differentiated 
rather by interpretations than by facts. The author in this 
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case, has given a reliable narrative of depressing facts, but men 
will differ from him and among themselves in their interpreta- 
tions. The reviewer feels that there is truth enough in the 
chapters to protect the author against very sharp criticism. 
Ultra-comservative persons may bemoan the emphasis placed on 
social evils, but it is useless to laugh them away or belittle 
their significance. 

There are usually erroneous inferences in the wake of gen- 
eralizations. concerning social conditions. When Mr. George 
attempts to show that press, pulpit, and university are in 
bondage to the interests which he attacks in the name of. hu- 
manity, he cites some facts and some expressions of view which 
give a semblance of confirmation. But an indictment as sweep- 
ing as that made, needs a mighty array of argument and an 
imposing series of facts. These are missing. The McGlynn 
case, as Mr. George sees it, is sufficient in fact and argument 
to support the insinuations against the Catholic Church which 
the volume contains. That is poor logic and poorer history. 

However, well-wishers of popular government and public 
morality will welcome the volume. It is a challenge clothed 
with dignity, as well as a plan of reform that is not devoid of 
charm. If the work may serve to awaken the public seriously 
to the tendencies which are so fraught with danger, one will 
readily pardon the faults of logic and exaggerated inferences 
which it contains. 


Dr. Randolph McKim, of Wash- 

THE PROBLEM OF THE ington, has published three lec- 
PENTATEUCH. tures,* originally delivered before 

By Dr. McKim. a theological seminary against the 
Wellhausen theory of the compo- 

sition of the Pentateuch. From the nature of the case an ade- 
quate treatment of so vast a subject is impossible within the 
limits to which Dr. McKim restricts himself, and doubtless 
every serious reader who picks up this book will find that his 
curiosity has been aroused rather than that his mind has been 
set at rest. But, for its scope, this brief volume is fairly well 
put together. It indicates the salient difficulties against Well- 
hausen’s position as to the late date of Deuteronomy and the 
Priestly Code, and makes a show of answering the arguinents 


* The Problem of the Pentateuch. By Dr. Randolph H. McKim. ‘New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
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adduced in favor of that position. Dr. McKim’s negative work, 
that is to say his criticism of the dubious features of Well- 
hausen’s hypothesis, is the best portion of his book It was 
also the easiest part of his task, for negative criticism is always 
easier than constructive criticism. Indeed, Dr. McKim gives 
us very little that is constructive. His: study would have been 
twice as valuable if he had attended to this side of the case a 
little more extensively, and offered us some sort of theory of 
Pentateuchal composition, and of the development of Judaic 
legalism. We desire this all the more curiously because Dr. 
McKim hints now and then that he accepts a modified docu- 
mentary theory himself and is inclined -to put some restrictions 
to Mosaic authorship. 

Difficulties of course there are in the hypothesis associated 
with the name of Wellhausen, but where are there not difficul- 
ties? It hardly refutes modern criticism to point out its short- 
comings. What of its arguments, its general theory of devel- 
opment, its assault upon the traditional view? We do not 
blame Dr. McKim for not adequately treating all this in three 
short lectures. We only wish that, when he came to publish, 
he had expanded his original addresses so as to cover the 
ground somewhat better. 

Whatever may become of the current critical opinion of the 
Pentateuch or Hexateuch, the question is shifting nowadays 
from a literary to an historico-comparative one. The apologist 
for the Bible must. henceforth turn his chief attention to the 
new province opened out to us by recent Babylonian, Egyp- 
tian, and Persian investigations, ard must base his defence 
largely upon data furnished by tb< comparative study of reli- 
gion. Wellhausen and his co-workers in the inner analysis of 
the Hebrew literature, are yielding to Zimmern, Winckler, Gun- 
kel, Boklen, and other students of ancient Babylon and Per- 
sia. And assuredly the assaults of these latter are more seri- 
ous than what has gone before. Christian apologetics still await 
a capable defence against them. 


The author of this very. commend-. 

GREAT CATHOLIC LAYMEN. able volume * has chosen a happy 

By Horgan. motto for hic title page: ‘‘Is ex- 

ample nothing? It is everything. 

Example is the school of mankind, and they will learn at no. 
* Great Catholic Laymen, By John J. Horgan. New York: Benziger P~others. 
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other.” So said that profound anatomist of human nature, 
Edmund Burke. It is this truth that has been the motive of 
the Church is providing for her people, during every age, 
lives of her saints; and, it would be mere platitude to descant 
upon the immense value which such writings have been to her 
in the instruction of the people unto justice. The story of the 
lives of the men and women who have been conspicuous for 
heroic sanctity has, in countless instances, evoked the resolu- 
tion to imitate them. Cum isti et iste cur non ego? Are 
Catholics to-day, that is, the men and women of the world, 
zealous to avail themselves of this source of edification? It is 
not here that such a question can be answered, however brief- 
ly. There is one thing, however, that can be said without 
risk. .There are many men who never think of reading the 
lite of a canonized saint, or a great theologian, who would 
willingly, and with profit, read the biography of some great 
Catholic layman. Yet, in English at least, biographies of this 
kind are almost non-existent. While hundreds of pious pens 
are ever busy providing for the priest and the religious fresh 
lives of the great saints, scarcely one ever turns his attention 
to the needs of the layman, who is far more likely to be at- 
tracted to, and stimulated by, the story of some one who has 
lived in the world that he himself lives in, and has fought the 
fight of faith and justice in conditions not absolutely dissimi- 
lar from those that surround himself. We have Heroes of the 
Nations series; and English Men of Letters, Lives of the Phi- 
losophers, and dozens of other collections of a secular type. 
We have Lives of the Saints innumerable; but we have few, if 
any, Lives of Catholic Laymen, written not exclusively from the 
hagiological standpoint. For this reason, we welcome the ap- 
pearance of this volume from the pen of a young, professional 
layman; not alone on account of its intrinsic value, but also 
as a first plant of what we hope will yet prove to be an abun- 
dant crop of an intellectual grain that, though valuable, has 
not hitherto been cultivated. 

The subjects have been judiciously selected. Each one gives 
us the picture of a man whose life was a shining light, a source 
of glory to the Church and of practical inspiration to his fel- 
low-men: Andreas Hofer, Gabriel Garcia Moreno, Frederic Oza- 
nam, Montalembert, Frederic Lucas, Windthorst, Louis Pasteur, 
and, ‘‘the greatest is behind,” Daniel O'Connell. Mr Hoigan 
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is master of his facts, and of a simple, correct, pleasing style. 
The literary quality of the work is good. In the interest of 
the reader, as well as of the writer, we heartily wish this ex- 
cellent volume Bon Voyage, and trust that we may soon see 
others of a similar character soon follow in its wake. 


: The Abbé Dimnet’s studies on the 
CATHOLIC THOUGHT IN chief Catholic thinkers ot England 
ENGLAND. make up a book* of extraordinary 
By Abbe Dimnet. brilliance and depth. In six chap- 
ters this acute Frenchman dis- 
cusses the intellectual and spiritual work of Wiseman, New- 
man, Tyrrell, Lilly, Barry, and Wilfrid Ward—men for the 
most part so thoroughly English in temperament and idiom as 
to make it unusually hard for a foreigner to appreciate the 
finer shades of their thought; and yet, as we lay the book 
aside, we find ourselves wondering if any keener analysis of 
their writings has ever appeared. Some of M. Dimnet’s pages 
attain the excellence of classical criticism ; and in his interpre- 
tation of the relation between the great men of whom he writes 
and the spirit of the age, he displays a penetration of judg- 
ment and a comprehensiveness of mind, which give him a place 
among the best Catholic thinkers of our time. He thoroughly 
understands both the religious problems now pressing upon us, 
and the antecedent conditions from which those problems have 
arisen. Philosophy and criticism he has studied well, and in 
many a moving page he describes their assault upon orthodox 
belief and their challenge to the Christian student of to day. 
And with this large outlook he takes up these six Catholic 
thinkers of England, places them in juxtaposition to the move- 
ments of modern thought, and estimates their achievements, 
their shortcomings, and their value to the earnest Christian 
believer who is looking for adequate solutions, legitimate adap- 
tations, intellectual and spiritual peace. | 
We cannot here give a detailed account of M. Dimnet’s 
judgment on these six men. Suffice it to say that he regards 
them all as more or less representative of one type of thought, 
They all, in his opinion, manifest a certain dissatisfaction 
with traditional expositions of Catholicity, and lean toward a 


*La Pensée Catholigue dans l' Angleterre Coniemporaine. Par Ernest Dimnet. Paris: 
Victor Lecoffre. 
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new portrayal of faith, which shall show forth the beauty of 
Catholicity to this age better than it had been shown by strict 
schoolmen and syllogistic scholastics. The vitality of religion, its 
fitness for the whole nature of man, its necessity as a stimulus to 
the full realization of our human possibilities, its sanctifying of 
the affections, its safeguarding of conscience, its response to our 
innate hopes and aspirations—this, says the Abbé Dimnet, is 
what we need to have brought home to us, and this is what 
the age needs as, in fact, the only apologetic it will now listen 
to; and this in diverse ways has been either foreshadowed or 
openly taught by these great Catholic spokesmen of the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century. In the development of this 
idea our author, as we have already said, lets fall many bril- 
liant suggestions, and points out many a solemn lesson for 
those who shave religion’s welfare at heart. Few books will 
give the reader. a: better understanding of the grave issues that 
now confront us, and of the kind of men that can competently 
meet them. 


The author of this book* spent 

A TEACHER IN THE PHIL- about three years in the Philip- 
IPPINES. pines; part of the time as a pri- 

By W. B. Freer. mary school-teacher in northern 
Luzon, the rest as a supervisor of 

schools in the southern end of the island. His story, told with 
a simplicity that recalls Robinson Crusoe, conveys a more vivid 
and life like picture of life among the Filipinos than is to be 
found in more pretentious volumes. The author recounts, with 
diary-like directness, the incidents of his travel from Manila 
to the small town of Solano, where he took charge of the gov- 
ernment school. Afterwards he tells of the nature of his work, 
his method of teaching English, his relations with the people, 
their modes of life, the things that they ate, the songs that 
they sung, their entertainments and religious celebrations, their 
guod qualities, and their failings. On the latter point Mr. 
Freer has much less to say than some others who have under- 
taken to enlighten the American nation upon the qualities and 
character of its brown Pacific ward. Mr. Freer brought to his 
work a spirit of kindly sympathy for the people among whom 
he was sent. And he seems to have been well repaid with the 


* The Philippine Experiences of an American Teacher. A Narrative of Work and Travel 
in the Philippine Islands. By William B. Freer. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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affection and respect of his pupils and neighbors. It does one 
good to read his frequent tributes to the courtesy, intelligence 
kindliness, and loyalty that came under his notice. Unfavor- 
able criticisms are rare in his pages, and there is no trace of 
those airs of the superior person describing an inferior race, 
that are only too frequent in some books of Filipino travel. 
The impression left by Mr. Freer’s narrative is that American 
influences are making their way in the islands, slowly but surely, 
to the advantage of the natives. His opinion is the more val- 
uable, for the reason that his experiences have been gathered not 
in Manila, with its mixed population, and almost cosmopolitan 
character, but in remote quarters, where native conditions pre- 
vail. He abstains, usually, from indulging in generalizations 
and inferences, preferring rather to lay facts before his reader. 
He has only one opinion to advocate to Americans at home: 
it is, that the Filipino is not yet fit, and for many years to 
come will not be fit, for self-government. He brings his book 
to a close with the relation of an incident concerning a bird 
which, after being kept in a cage, was released, only to be half 
killed by some wild crows, from which it was rescued by its for- 
mer master, Don Fulgencio.. This gentleman finds a parallel be- 
tween his pajaro de siete colores—bird of seven colors—and his 
countrymen. ‘ We are well off, but we are thinking of free- 
dom; continually sticking our heads through the bars. We fancy 
we want independence.. There may be crows hovering about 
that we know not of—maybe Germany, maybe Japan. For the 
present, we are well off, let us be content in the cage.” ‘‘ And,” 
concludes Mr. Freer, taking leave of his readers, ‘‘as I walked 
to the school I reflected that the same object-lesson would be 
beneficial to some of my brother Americans—to those well- 
meaning, but mistaken, friends, whom we call anti-imperialists, 
could they but understand that the Filipino is now no more 
able to take care of himself than was Don Fulgencio’s bird.” 


The translator of this minor work* 

BALZAC. of the great French critic has done 

By Taine. his original into easy, flowing Eng- 

lish, which retains the clearness of 

the French, The exquisite aroma of French prose, alas! never © 


* Balsac:. A Critical Study by Hippolyte Adolphe Taine. Translated, with an Apprecia- 
tion of Taine, by Lorenzo O'Rourke. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
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survives the process of decantation into English bottles, no 
matter how skillful the hand that performs the operation... Mr. 
O’Rourke’s contribution to original criticism, which he presents 
as an introduction to the translation, contains a fairly accurate 
estimate of the literary character of Taine, and furnishes a 
short sketch of the life of a man whose personality is but little 


known to thousands that are familiar with his literary reputa-— 


tion. ‘“ Taine,” writes Mr. O’Rourke, “is the type and em- 
bodiment of that form of materialistic determination which the 
definitive overthrow of the old ideas by historical criticism, 
comparative philology, and the modern conception of evolu- 
tion, established to so large an extent in the learned world.” 
A conscientious commentator of this text would append a note 
here, to the effect that the vogue enjoyed, two or three de- 


cades ago, by Taine’s deterministic doctrine has, to a great - 


extent, ceased in the learned world. Though Taine’s History 
of English Literature continues, and will long continue, to oc- 
cupy a very exalted place in the world of letters, yet the cen- 
tral principle of its author, which would trace the genesis of 
** Paradise Lost,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘“‘ Don Juan,” Macaulay’s England, 
etc., etc., to British beef and turnips and northern fogs, now 
provokes a smile or a wink, such as people exchange as they 
listen to a theorist running his hobby to death. The philoso- 
phy condensed in Taine’s epigram, ‘*‘ Vice and virtue are pro- 
ducts like vitriol and sugar,” is among the creeds that ‘have 
had their day, and ceased to be. 

Mr. O’Rourke’s dissecting knife cuts very cleanly into the 
complexus of tissues that make up Taine’s style, in the follow- 
ing passages: “What Taine possessed was a constructive imagi- 
nation. He was denied the rarest gift. This is the reason that 
his letters and his personality are rather uninteresting, while 
his scientific and literary productions vibrate with interest. The 
descriptions of natural scenery which abound in his works, and 
his descriptions in general, are often catalogues, and sometimes 
tiresome catalogues.” ‘‘ His scenery is not nature; it is a her- 
barium lit by electricity. The magic, the sorcery of words, 
that indefinable, subtle, and inspiring essence which is the soul 
of poetry, and which lies beyond the reaches of chemistry, is 
non-existent in Taine.” ‘In reading him,” but this is Amiel, 


not Mr. O’Rourke, “I have a painful sensation—something 


like the grinding of pulleys, the click of machines, the smell 
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of the laboratory. _His style reeks of chemistry and technol- 
ogy; it is inexorably scientific.” But, “in spite of his lack 
of the poetic faculty, he is able to astonish us at will by his 
brilliant paradox and wizardry of words. Certain passages re- 
mind us of a brightly. uniformed army marching with stream- 
ing banners and glittering bayonets to the: strains of martial 
music.” 

Mr. Q’Rourke has placed his meritorious: piece of criticism 
at a great disadvantage by putting it in such close juxtaposi- 
tion with Taine’s estimate of Balzac. One cannot help con- 
trasting. the two studies. Then one must ask why did not 
the translator take a hint. from his master, and by apt citations 
from the author’s works, illustrate) his own. points, justify 
his judgments, and delight his readers? But, perhaps, Mr. 
O'Rourke’s answer would be that his purpose of merely offer- 
ing an introductory sketch precluded an elaborate treatment of 
the subject. 


We lay down, this little book * 
THE CISTERCIAN ORDER. with a feeling: of genuine admira- 
tion for the modesty of the. writer 
who, under the veil of anonymity, would escape the honor 
which it wins for him. To compress into a hundred small 
pages a worthy exposition of the nature and spirit of monasti- 
cism, an account of the rise of the great religious orders, a 
brilliant historical sketch of the Benedictine community and its 
Cistercian offshoot, giving a glimpse of the glories of Monte 
Cassino, Subiaco, Citeaux, La Trappe, Clairvaux, Mellifont, 
Melrose, and Tintern, with all that these names recall, a faith- 
ful picture of Cistercian daily life, and, finally, to show the 
continuity which unites. the great monasteries of the past with 
Gethsemane in Kentucky, and our Lady of the Valley in 
Rhode Island—this task done, with. skill and taste, is one in 
which the writer might take an honorable pride. He has fur- 
nished a book that will afford edification to Catholics, and will, 
certainly, help to remove the prejudice, and the distorted no- 
tions that prevail among outsiders regarding the nature and 
moral value of the monastic life. 


* The Cistercian Order: Its Object, Jts Rule. By a Secular Priest. Cambridge: The 
Riverside Press. 




















Current Events. 


The immediate future of Russia is 
Russia. still in the highest degree uncer- 
tain: the outlook seems to grow 
darker and darker. In the Manifesto issued by the Tsar for 
the dissolution of the Duma his Imperial Majesty gave expres- 
sion to his belief “that giants in thought and action will appear 
and that, thanks to their assiduous efforts, the glory of Russia 
will continue to shine.” It would be a relief in these days, 
in which none but mediocrities abound, if such giants would 
arise, and certainly Russia stands in more need of them than 
any other nation; but there is no sign of their appearance. 
On the contrary, there seems to be such widespread and deep- 
seated distrust and suspicion, as to threaten the dissolution: of 
society and’ a reversion to barbarism, or to a rule of brute 
force worse than. barbarism. The only thing that seems to 
be powerful is the soldiery—a soldiery that flogs defenceless 
women for the utterance of scorntul words. 

In the same Manifesto the Tsar confirms his immutable 
intention of keeping the Duma as an institution of the Empire, 
and even appoints a date—March 5, 1907—for the meeting of 
the newly-elected body. He declares that he is bent—un- 
shakably bent—on reforms, especially the reform of the lot of 
the peasants by the enlargement of their lands, but by legal 
and honest means. Great distrust, however, is felt, not so 
much of his will as of his power. One of the few officials 
who did good and honest service during the Russo-Japanese 
War,: Prince Khiikoff, who has personally known the Tsar for 
fourteen years, and has worked with him, asserts that the 
Tsar is himself very Liberal, and is sincerely desirous of 
having a Parliamentary régime. He has frequently heard his 
Majesty declare that he was ready to give everything, his 
blood if, need be, for the people’s happiness and the country’s 
weal. Is he ready to sacrifice any of the absolutist preroga- 
tives, the exercise of which has brought the country to such a 
pass? Personally he may be, but he is in the hands of the 
stronger and more selfish personalities behind the scene, who 
so often ccatrol, from a position of irresponsibility, the actions 
of the single autocratic ruler. It is the influence of these that, 
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in the opinion of one of the most distinguished authorities on 
Slav affairs—M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu—led to the dissolu- 
tion of the Duma. The proposal to expropriate the lands of 
private proprietors, although with compensation, frightened the 
Grand Dukes, for the greater part of their wealth consists in 
landed property. Expropriation of land is not a novel pro- 
ceeding in Russia. When the serfs were emancipated, in 1861, 
a distribution was made. Since that time the number of the 
peasants has doubled, and a further distribution is of the ut- 
most necessity. The cry of the peasants is now not for liberty 
alone, but for land and liberty; and if they realize that the 
avarice of Grand Dukes stands in the way of what is necessary 
to their well-being, the support which they have hitherto ac- 
corded to the Tsar may be withdrawn; and as he has already 
lost the good will of the workmen in the towns, the only re- 
liance of the Throne will be upon the Army. How far can he 
rely upon that?. The suppression of the mutiny in Finland 
makes it more probable than it was thought before that its 
allegiance can be depended upon, notwithstanding outbreaks 
which have taken place, several before and a few since. But 
nothing definite can be said. Prince Khilkoff looks upon a 
dictatorship as absurd, and the shots fired at one of the ru- 
mored dictators, the Grand Duke Nicholas, by the soldiers of 
the Imperial Guard, may render it difficult to find a person 
ready to undertake such an office. At all events, no such ap- 
pointment has beén made at the time these lines are written. 

M. Stolypin, in trying to find associates to co-operate with 
him in governing the country against its people, sought, at first, 
assistance outside bureaucratic ranks. At one time there were 
hopes that Conservative reformers, like Count Heyden and M. 
Nicholas Lvoff, would give this assistance; but the Sveaborg 
mutiny, and the strength it has given to the reactionaries, have 
led them to decide not to take part in such an attempt, and 
the Premier, thereupon, has sought and found help from avowed 
reactionaries—men committed to repression. On entering into 
office he had declared his intention of carrying out strong- 
handed reforms; in his most recent declaration, while still prom- 
ising reforms, he says that force is the only visible way of 
fighting the revolution, and that too great liberty has hitherto 
been accorded to the press. The election of a new Duma, 
however, is not yet excluded from his programme. 
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A new party has been formed which hopes to stave off 
Revolution on the one hand, and to destroy Absolutism on the 
other—to create, in fact, a Constitutional Monarchy. This 
party looks to the formation of a government which is not ar- 
bitrary, to the destruction of the old order of things. The 
Manifesto of the 30th of October is to be carried into effect. 
Compulsory expropriation is recognized as legitimate within 
certain limits. The needs of the people, this Party holds, can 
only be satisfied by avoiding violence and by obedience to 
law, and, therefore, it counsels, as a means for the establish- 
ment of the better order of the future, absolute submission to 
the Tsar’s action in dissolving the Duma, and urges upon the 
people the expediency of patiently waiting for the new Duma. 
Of this party of Peaceful Regeneration Count Heyden, M. 
Nicholas Lvoff, and M. Michael Stakovich are the most distin- 
guished members. What the strongest party in the dissolved 
Duma, the Constitutional Democrats, will do is still uncertain. 
A large number of them signed the Viborg address to the 
people, calling upon them not to pay taxes nor to enlist as 
soldiers. This, however, was done rather against the will of 
many even of those who signed. The course to be taken is 
to be discussed at a meeting which was to be held near the 
end of August. But a question of greater importance is: 
What will the peasants do? The hopes which they have long 
entertained for an increase of their holdings—hopes which 
seemed on the point of realization—have been dashed to the 
ground by the dissolution of the Duma. Will they accept the 
situation with peaceful resignation? They have been appealed 
to by their own representatives in the dissolved Duma not to 
pay taxes nor to enlist as soldiers. Will they listen to that 
appeal? Will they, giving up all hope of getting land by fair 
means, have recourse to violence? A great change has ccme 
over the attitude of the peasant. ‘We do not recognize our 
peasants,” is the testimony of Russian landlords, “they have 
changed completely since the elections to Duma.” The servile 
moujik has blossomed into a fiery devotee of freedom. The 
most recent news is to the effect that already in some parts 
of Russia they have had recourse to violence, fighting like 
beasts and repulsing the Cossacks. There are forty millions of 
adult male peasants in European Russia, and of those thirty- 
seven millions have not sufficient land to sustain themselves 
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and their families. The land is there, but in the possession of 
large proprietors, badly cultivated, and not put to any ade- 
quate use. If the peasants make up their minds to put an 
end to this state of things, the government has no more than 
half a million of mercenaries, including those necessary -for 
garrisons and for the cities, with which to compel submission. 
That the soldiers will fire upon their own kith and kin is 
doubtful, however willing they may be to do so when called 
upon in the case of Poles, Jews, or others of the various na- 
tionalities in the Russian Empire. 

Another great problem is that with reference to finance. 
The deficit in this year’s Budget is estimated at one hundred 
millions of dollars’ not covered by the last loan. Large sums 
of money are required in addition, in order to give relief to 
the large districts suffering from famine. People able to judge 
look upon a large foreign loan as necessary in the immediate 
future. What security, after the dissolution of the Duma, is 
there for such a loan? Twenty-seven millions for the relief of 
famine has, by the latest accounts, been virtually commandeered 
from the State Savings Banks. When news of the dissolution of 
the Duma was received, the Russian Fours, which fell after the 
battle in'the Sea of Japan to 70, went down even lower, to 67%. 
They have risen since then, but do not stand much higher than 
they stood after the great naval disaster. The prospects of a 
loan, therefore, are not brilliant. How soon order will be 
evolved out of the chaos caused by long-continued oppression 
and injustice no one is temerarious enough to predict. Per- 
haps the fact that the universal strike, which had been called 
by the Social Democrats, has proved a failure indicates that the 
majn body of the people wishes to have more time for thought 
and reflection, and place their hopes in more moderate meas- 
ures, or in a more thorough preparation for the revolution. 


Very little has to be recorded 

Germany. about German affairs. Although 

the best disciplined country in the 

world, it shares with the -country which is, perhaps, the least 
disciplined, in the misfortune of being badly served by corrupt 
and self-seeking members of the community. Officials of the 
Colonial department have been visited with well deseived chas- 
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tisement for a series of misdeeds, the character of which has 
not been fully disclosed. The Kaiser has been taking a holi- 
day, yachting in Norwegian waters; in the course of this. his 
Majesty found time to pay a visit to the newly-crowned King 
of Norway. As William II. is the one European monarch who, 
at the present time, both rules and governs—the disorganization 
in Russia having restricted the power of the Tsar, and the Sul- 
tan being more an Asiatic than a European ruler—it is not to 
be wondered at that great attention is paid to his sayings and 
doings. Consequently, several French papers have given con- 
siderable space to his table-talk; whether reliance can be 
placed upon their reports is hard to say. He is said to have 
expressed great distrust of the Japanese, and that he would 
not feel surprised if the European Powers might, within ten 
years, see a fleet of that nation in the Mediterranean Sea. In 
accordance with the policy of Germany, with reference to arbi- 
tration and disarmament, his Majesty is said to have declared 
that anti-militarism was an international plague, and that for 
Germany to rejoice at its propagation in France would be like 
illuminating because the cholera had broken out over the bor- 
der, the one evil being as great and as contagious as the other. 
The plans of the promoters of peace have, it would seem, an 
outspoken and determined opponent. Whether the Emperor’s 
meeting with King Edward, whom the world is acclaiming as 
the Peacemaker, will modify the Kaiser’s views remains to be 
seen. 

The most important event of the past month, from a Ger- 
man point of- view, has happened at a place a long way from 
her own borders. The assembly of the Pan-American Congress 
at Rio de Janeiro will doubtless result in the tightening of the 
bond which unites the Republics of South and North America, 
and in still further restricting the character of foreign inter- 
ference. One effect of this will be to extinguish any hope that 
may be still entertained in Germany of securing permanent pos- 
sessions of her own in South America as an outlet for her 
surplus population. Such an outlet, as we have noted before, 
is of vital importance to German well-being. 

The heir-presumptive to the throne of Bavaria, Prince Lud- 
wig, has recently made a speech which has attracted consider- 
able attention, and which is considered to indicate that the 
future King possesses the qualities of ‘a [statesman. The 
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speech was an appeal for unity among the German peoples, 
not only of spirit, but also of purpose. He reminded his hear- 
ers, who consisted of the German Association of Rifle Clubs, 
that while in the past German Emperors, out of ambition, had 
sacrificed the common weal for the good of their own house, 
in the new German Empire princes and people stood together, 
and the Sovereigns stood side by side. This was rendered 
necessary by the many most difficult and important problems 
which the future held in store. 


eae ee a eo 


; Very little calling for record has 

Austria-Hungary. taken place in Austria. The pre- 

parations for universal franchise, 

to which the Crown is committed, have been proceeding with 

a fair prospect of success, the various nationalities being ready 

to compromise their respective claims for the general gocd. 

A difficulty arose through what is called the dog-in the- 

manger tactics of the Bohemian Germans, who put forward 

claims unacceptable to the Czechs. There seems reason to 
hope that this difficulty will not prove insurmountable. 

In Hungary the Parliament has been at work making up 
for lost time clearing up the arrears caused by the prolonged 
crisis. The estimates have been sanctioned, the Recruits Bill 
voted. The discredit which was beginning to be cast upon Par- 
liamentary institutions by the obstruction which so long pre- 
vailed is no longer deserved. Certain elections, which have 
gone against the government, and a vote of the Chamber, have 
rendered it doubtful, however, whether Dr. Wekerle’s ministry 
has the full confidence of the country, and have raised the 
question whether a process of disintegration has not begun 
within the Independence Party itself, and in the relation of 
the government to the Magyar electorate. 





The Greeks, who have been so 

The Near East. aggressive in their treatment of 

the Vlachs as to cause a rupture 

with Rumania, have themselves become in Bulgaria the victims. 
of a series of outrages, both in Macedonia and Eastern Ru- 
melia. Their churches have been appropriated and desecrated, 
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their shops looted, many murders committed and houses burned. 
The government has been called upon to expel the Greek 
clergy from Bulgaria, to boycott Greek trade, and to break off 
all diplomatic relations. The Sultan’s policy triumphs all along 
the line, Christians being arrayed against Christians, and hating 
one another more than they hate the common oppressor of 
them all. 

The Cretan question has been raised again. The somewhat 
arbitrary government of Prince George, the High Commissioner, 
and the desire of annexation to Greece, led some time ago-to 
great discontent and to a revolt in the western district. The 
protecting Powers, England, France, Russia, and Italy, inter- 
vened, and appeased the trouble for the time being by prom- 
ising to prepare a scheme of reforms. This scheme has at last 
been published; it is, however, considered altogether inade- 
quate, both by Greece and by the Cretans themselves. Al. 
though the scheme substitutes for the foreign forces at present 
occupying the island a native Gendarmerie and militia under 
Greek officers, and sanctions various reforms, it makes no 
mention of the annexation to Greece, which is the one thing 
which the Cretans have at heart. Instead of this it admon- 
ishes them that every step towards the realization of national 
aspirations must necessarily be subordinated to the establish- 
ment of the maintenance of order and a stable régime. Both 
Greece aid Crete agree in rejecting the scheme, and Prince 
George threatens to resign. 


In the midst of so many events 

France. that are disheartening in France, 

it becomes all the more a duty to 

record everything which makes for improvement and progress. 
The non-observance of Sunday, so prevalent on the continent 
in violation of the law of the Church, has led to visibly bad 
effects upon the health of those who have had to work with- 
out intermission. This led the French Senate some time ago 
to pass a law rendering a weekly rest obligatory, and Sunday 
was fixed for this day; the latter provision met with consider- 
able opposition on the part of fanatical Anti-Clericals, who 
looked upon it as an undue concession to religious feeling, 
but the good sense of the majority of the Senators overbore 
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their opposition. The Lower House, before its adjournment 
for the holidays, ratified the action of the Senate by a ma- 
jority of 575 to one, and so Sunday rest is established by law 
in France. 

France and Switzerland have been on the verge of war— 
commercial war. As this, however, sometimes leads to real 
war, it is a matter for congratulation that the conflict has been 
averted. The satisfaction felt is increased by the fact that, had 
a war broken out, the danger was great that Switzerland would 
have been brought into more intimate relations with France’s 
great opponent. 

The Pan-Islamic movement, which is causing anxiety to 
England with regard to Egypt, has affected regions under the 
influence of France. A question has arisen with Turkey as to 
the rights of the latter to a certain oasis named Janet in the 
hinterland of Tripoli. Although Turkey denies the occupation 
of this oasis by its troops—an occupation which would be 
against the rights of France under the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment of 1899—the truth of this denial is doubted by the French 
government, and Turkey has been warned that energetic action 
will be taken, if necessary, in order to safeguard her rights. 
The aggressive action oi the Sultan on the oasis of Janet and 
on Egypt has given additional strength to the entente cordiale 
between England and France, as he has become the common 
enemy of both. The character of the Pan-Islamic movement 
cannot be better illustrated than by a quotation from a let- 
ter sent to Lord Cromer during the recent crisis by an edu- 
cated Moslem: ‘‘ At the head of this letter I call you the Re- 
former of Egypt. . . . He must be blind who does not 
see what the English have wrought to Egypt; the gates of 
justice stand open to the poor, the streams flow through the 
land and are not stopped at the order of the strong.” But if 
war should come between England and Abdul Hamid Khan, 
then the call of the Sultan would be the call of the Faith; 
and every follower of the Prophet must strike tor the Faith, 
though he.looks in the face of death.and pulls down ruin upon 
his country. ‘‘ Though the Khalif were hapless as Bayezid, 
cruel as. Murad, or mad as Ibrahim, he is the shadow of God.” 
This Pan Islamic movement, there is good reason to think, is 
being propagated in all the Arabic countries, and is finding 
expression in various points far distant one from another, ex- 
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tending even to West Africa. There are those who say that 
it was in Europe that the ‘plan was prepared, and that it is 
still receiving encouragement and support from the same 
source. 

The Holy Father has given his decision as to the practical 
steps to be taken with reference to the formation of the asso- 
ciations for divine worship required by the Separation Law; 
but, as the reports received by the cable are incomplete and 
uncertain, it is impossible to form a trustworthy opinion as to 
the exact course upon which the Pope has decided. Mean- 
while, certain utterances of the Archbishop of Bordeaux, Car- 
dinal Lecot, are deserving of attention as an indication of the 
recognition of the old truth that good may come out of evil. 
The Separation Law, the Cardinal said, had certain positive 
advantages, one of which was that it would bring the clergy 
closer to the people, that, inasmuch as the priest would have 
to depend upon them for his support, he would have to justify 
by real services the subventions which he receives. Another 
advantage was that by the rupture of the Concordat a verita- 
ble shackle on the Church forged by Napoleon had been re- 
moved. 


There is reason to fear that a con- 

Spain. flict between the Church and State 

is on the point of breaking out in 

Spain. The King, indeed, seems to be perfectly loyal to the 
Church, and even devout, but he is one of the monarchs who 
reigns but does not govern. Spain is under a parliamentary ré¢- 
gime, and the people have a greater voice in the government than 
they have in Germany. Hitherto, however, a somewhat pecu- 
liar understanding has existed between the two chief parties, 
that the one should give way to the other after a certain period 
of power. The result has been that, by a series of mutual 
concessions, the parties have become almost blended. Dissat- 
isfaction has entered into the minds of not a few who are able 
to make their voices heard, a call for the affirmation of distinct 
principles has been made, and a period of conflict between 
the Liberals, who are at present in office, and the Conservatives 
seems imminent. Both parties are loyal to the sovereign, and 
seem to be pleased by his marriage. The question at issue is 
religious, There is a considerable dislike of the religious orders, 
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especially since so many have come from France. They are 
looked upon as foreign in their spirit, wanting in patriotism 
and love of country. The new programme adopted by the more 
advanced Liberals includes, therefore, measures for asserting 
the right of the State to control religious communities by 
bringing them under the ordinary fiscal and association laws, 
for the granting of liberty of worship and of conscience, and 
for certain political reforms, including that of education, which 
it is proposed to transfer to laymen. The question of the effects 
of civil marriage and the administration of cemeteries was raised 
some time ago. The proposals of the government are opposed 
by many Liberals and, of course, by all Conservatives; but 
those who have made them seem determined to carry them out 
and to push matters even to the last extremity. In all proba- 
bility an appeal to the country will soon be made, and whether 
a conflict is to take place will be left to the voters to decide. 


The meeting of the Second Hague 
Arbitration and Armaments. Conference, which is to be held 
next year, as well as the speeches. 
of the British Premier in favor of a limitation of armaments 
and the reduction of the normal rate of increase of the English 
Navy, have caused these questions to be widely discussed. 
The Fourteenth Intet-Parliamentary Conference held in London, 
in preparation for The Hague Peace Conference, was a notable 
gathering attended by noteworthy circumstances. It consisted. 
of 500 members belonging to 22 different Parliaments, its meet- 
ings were held in the Royal Gallery of the House of Lords, 
the members were welcomed by the British Premier in a very 
remarkable speech; they took luncheon in Westminster Hall ; 
the luncheon was presided over by the Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land; Mr. W. J. Bryan, possibly the next president of the United 
States, addressed one of the meetings, and a deputation of its 
members was received by the King. An almost pathetic incident 
was found in the fact that the men who left St. Petersburg as. 
representatives of the Duma, the newest of Parliaments, when 
they arrived in London found that that body had ceased to 
exist. They would not take their seats, but they were saluted 
over and over again by the sympathetic cheers of the mem- 
bers; and the British Premier gave utterance to his outspoken . 
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sympathy: ‘The Duma is dead; long live the Duma”; an 
exclamation which nearly all the world applauded, although 
there were some who blamed it as indiscrete. 

The movement in favor of arbitration has made remarkable 
progress. Twenty years ago its advocates were looked upon 
by some as amiable, by others as pernicious fools. After a while 
benevolent tolerance was extended to them. At the present 
time, although their plans have not been universally adopted, 
arbitration has become an accepted means of settling many 
forms of dispute, and the prospect is that its scope will be 
more widely extended. There are no fewer than 38 arbitra- 
tion agreements at present in existence between different powers. 
And while there is no prospect of disarmament, there is a 
possibility of a limitation of armaments. One great Power 
stands in the way, however, and while one opposes, the diffi- 
culty is insurmountable; it is not within the power of unre- 
generate human nature for either the nation or the individual 
to become defenceless in the presence of an enemy. The Pan- 
American Congress, held at Rio de Janeiro, unanimously signed 
a document which ratifies the adhesion of the Congress to the 
principle of arbitration. The document recommends that the 
Pan-American delegates to The Hague Conference be instructed 
to support any proposal for a universal arbitration agreement. 














Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (14 July): An anonymous writer has published an 
open letter to Pius X., in which he affirms that the most 
competent archeologists are persuaded that the tomb of 
St. Peter does not exist, or that, if it does, it has been 
long since robbed and desecrated. He calls upon the 
Holy Father to end all dispute by excavating that part 
of the crypt where the tomb is supposed to be. Two 
distinguished scholars, Professor Marrucchi and Fr. Gri- 
sar, S.J., have offered learned replies refuting the above 
statements. 

(21 July): Mr. Wilfrid Ward contributes an article en- 
titled: ‘‘Newman through French Spectacles.” He de- 
clares it to be an unkind fate which has brought: it 
about that some of Newman’s subtlest essays have late- 
ly been treely canvassed and described by foreigners, to 
whom the finer shades of meaning are necessarily im- 
perfectly visible. Such misrepresentation has led to far 
more serious consequences than those attaching to mere 
literal inaccuracy, ¢g., the Bishop of Nancy has de- 
nounced the Lssay on Development as dangerous. Mr. 
Ward especially points out the imperfect kind of medium 
through which the views of Newman become known to 
the French public. Quotations are offered, especially 
from M. Michaud and even from M. Brémond, which 
amply justify the writer’s adverse criticism. 

(28 July): The Biblical Commission has given answers 
to five important questions concerning the Pentateuch. 

National Review (Aug.): Episodes of the Month treats, among 
other matters, the question of England’s government of 
the Boers and the Transvaal. It includes also a signifi- 
cant paragraph on the Ritual Commission. The JNa- 
tional says. ‘‘It rests with the Bishops to extirpate the 
practices which have caused so much scandal to all who 
regard the Church of England as having ceased to form 
part of the Church of Rome since the Reformation.” 
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by Arthur Lee, is a protest against the rumors that the 
Government has decided to effect a serious reduction in 
the shipbuilding programme. “A Visit to the Chica- 
go Stock-Yards,” by Adolphe Smith, is a chapter of 
horrors.“ Prussia and Germany in the Nineteenth 
Century,” is treated by Professor Meinecke. “Two 
Poet Laureates on Life,” is a comparative study of Ten- 
nyson’s ‘In Memoriam” and Austin’s “ The Door of 
Humility.” Mr. Mallock reads Mr. Austin i severe 
lecture on the art of versification and expression, but 
adds that Austin “equals and probably excels Lord 
Tennyson in his general conception of what great poetry 
is.”” E. N. Morris writes on “The Opsonic Treat- 
ment and Tuberculosis.” A. Maurice Low, in ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Affairs,” writes: ‘‘There is a Catholic on the bench 
of the Supreme Court; . . . in no country in the 
world is there such toleration for religious belief and 
respect for religion as in the United States, and yet no 
party to-day would nominate a professed Catholic for 
the Presidency. To one who is not a Catholic, but who 
knows i:ow much America is indebted to the Catholic 
Church,-and that the voice of the Church has always 
been on the side of law and order and respect for con- 
stituted authority, this is incomprehensible.” “The 
Ups and Downs of Picture Prices,” by W. wenente, gives 
some interesting and valuable data. 

















The ue Review (July): Dr. Barry opens with an article 





“Our Latin Bibles,’ not, however, confining himself 
to ine ‘‘ Vulgate,” but devoting some pages to an his- 
torical investigation of the origin of the chief founda- 
tion of the Vulgate, the so-called Vetus Jtala. He ac- 
cepts, and tries to prove briefly, what he calls, very 
justly, the ‘fascinating theory” that the Vetus Jtala 
originated, not in Milan, as was formerly thought, nor 
yet in Africa, as Wiseman endeavored to demonstrate, 
but—strange indeed—at Antioch. He prefers, there- 
fore, to reject the misleading term Vetus [tala and sub- 
stitute “Old Latin.” The body of the article is an 
historical narration of the interesting circumstances at- 
tending the production of the Vulgate. Incidentally, 
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Dr. Barry pays generous tribute to the “austere and 
masculine” literary character of the Latin of St. Je- 
rome’s Opus Magnum. ‘Neither Tyndale nor Luther 

compare with Jerome. They are antiquated; 
the Latin of the Vulgate remains unsubdued by years. 
It claims all. the privileges of a dead language, while 
it lives on the lips of generations ever new. The 
editor contributes a sketchy, interesting paper on Hen- 
ry Sidgwick, the “enthusiastic doubter,” the paradox- 
ical person who could criticise without sneering, and 
sympathize generously with an intellectual theory be- 
fore annihilating it. An anonymous article on “ Cath- 
olic Social Effort in France,” points to the probable 
fact that the Church in that strangely unfortunate 
country, having lost her official position, will regain and 
even increase her influence through social works, for it 
is believed by many shrewd observers that the present 
restlessness and apparent trend to infidelity are caused 
fundamentally by the intolerable social condition of the 
masses of the people. Dom Chapman writes the first 
of two papers on the eternal question of the Condemna- 
tion of Pope Honorius. He claims to have a new light 
on the “inner sequence of events.” He endeavors to 
establish the case that though “the authenticity of the 
documents is now above suspicion,” yet that fact is unim- 
portant, since nowadays “no one is likely to teach that 
Honorius published his famous letters ex cathedra.” The 
real question is, in view of the condemnation, what idea 
had the Eastern bishops of papal infallibility ? The writer 
is going to show, by an appeal directly to the docu- 
ments, that they had no different idea than had the 
Romans. 











The Hibbert Journal (July): Sir Oliver Lodge, writing on “First 


Principles of Faith,” says that the nation, in despair at 
an entanglement, may take refuge against its will in a 
purely secular system of State education. This would be 
unsatisfactory ; a mechanical uniformity is worthless. A 
concurrence of effort for the amelioration and spirituali- 
zation of human life, in the light of a common gospel 
and acommon hope, is not impossible. There is a mass 
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of fundamental material on which the great majority are 
really agreed. Familiarize children up to the age of 
say thirteen with this, during school hours, and leave dis- 
tinctive coloring to other influences operating both then 
and later. He offers a sort of a brief catechism of this 
fundamental material, based on scientific knowledge and 
leading up to a religious creed. Canon Knox Little 
says that the intention of the present Education Bill is 
to endow undenominationalism as a new religion, it is a 
State-made religion, but not Christianity. An appeal 
is made by H. A. Garnett for the separation of the 
creeds of the Church of England from the worship. 
“The Teaching of the Christian Religion in Public 











. Schools,” by the Rev. H. B. Gray, D.D., puts forward 


as a postulate that the first and the last aim of the re- 
ligious teacher in public boarding schools is to press 
home the truth that, though the Christian Gospel is 
capable of doctrinal exposition, though it is eminently 
fertile in moral results, yet its substance is neither a 
dogmatic system nor an ethical code, but a person and 
a life. Professor Henry Jones concludes his series with 
an article on “ The Coming of Socialism.” The concep- 
tion of private property is analyzed. Ownership of 
utilities is the essence of property. Property is never a 
merely material fact. Full agreement as to the exclu- 
sive relation of the private and the public will, and the 
direct antagonism of private and public rights of owner- 
ship—such is the attitude of both Individualists and So- 
cialists. The problem is a question of the rights of 
personality. The saying “‘ Socialism is upon us” is true 
in the sense that the method of organized communal 
enterprise is more in use: yet the individual’s sphere of 
action has not been limited; the functions of the State 
and the individual have grown together. The need of 
moralizing our social relations is paramount; every 
other reform will come as a matter of course. Confu- 
sion between the order of thought and the order of ex- 
istence is pointed out by D. H. Macgregor as the great 
fallacy of Idealism. “Why not Face the Facts,” by 











the Rev. K. C. Anderson, D.D., asserts that the pre- 
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suppositions of the theology of the churches conflict 
with the presupposition of development which the mod- . 
ern mind applies to all things. The call is loud and 
clear for the churches to bring their teaching into har- 
mony with modern science. 


Le Correspondant (10 July): The latest life of Fra Giovanni 


Angelico, written by Henry Cochin, is reviewed by P. 
Thureau-Dangin, and given an extensive notice. No 
one could be more aptly chosen, the reviewer states, to 
write such a work than M. Cochin. Knowing the his- 
tory of the Italian Renaissance as he does, he ap- 
proached his task as a master, combining with rigorous 
precision and pious delicacy modern erudition. M. 
de Barral-Monteferrat writes on President Castro and 
the conflict between France and Venezuela. In ‘‘ The 
Economic Life and the Social Movement,” M. A. Béchaux, 
amongst other notes, discusses one of the latest social 
movements in France, namely the movement taken by 
the Social League of Buyers to better the conditions of 
the lodging houses of the servants of Paris. 

(25 July): Norbert Lallié writes at length on the law 
which received quite a good deal of discussion in the 
French Parliament during the last session—the law 
which makes Sunday a day of rest throughout France. 
In “Our Artillery” the writer states that that por- 
tion of the French army is badly disorganized. Combes, 
Pelletan, André, had eyes for nothing but what was 
known as the clerical peril. The Dreyfus affair was 
employed by the radical Socialists as the best means to 
disorganize the army. Provision must be made for re- 
organization. No time should be lost. 











Etudes (5 July): A. d’Alés reviews at length the Lausiac His- 


tory of Palladius. In his second article on ‘‘ Episco- 
pal Elections,” Jules Doizé describes the manner of 
election in the time of the Carolingians. A. Condamin 
finds Baruch iv. 5-v. 9 a remarkable piece of poetry, 
and shows its poetical value. The celebration at Rouen 
apropos of the third centenary of Corneille is treated ex- 
tensively by Charles de la Porte G. Longhaye de- 
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sions make him a moralist of the highest type. B 
Svensson pictures the life and work of Henrik Ibsen. 
The conclusion that he comes to is that the “‘ great ma- 
gician of the North” is impenetrable. 

(20 July): In an article on mysticism Lucien Roure aims 
to show that this religious fact is really religious and 
not a mere ecstasy, or, as some psychologists say, hys- 
terics. Joseph Boubée gives us the French view of 
the English school trouble. In his study of the conflict 
he first describes its origin, then discusses the new law, 
and finally the bill in its relation to the English churches, 
Catholic and Protestant. A. Auréle reviews the fifth 
volume of Baumgartner’s History of Universal Literature ; 
which volume is concerned entirely with French Litera- 
ture. 

La Quinzaine: Dr. Marcel Rifaux contributes an article on 
“The Origin of Life and the Creation of Living Beings.” 
An historical account of this scientific movement is given. 
All experiments have, up to the present, proved failures, 
but that is no reason why we should conclude that the 
problem will remain unsolved. In the vast domain of 
hypotheses all hopes are legitimate, and there is no 
metaphysical impossibility that one day scientists will be 
making life in their laboratories. But what abcut God? 
There are some who see in Creation of life one of the 
strongest proofs for the existence of the Supreme Being. 
Dr. Rifaux says that we must bear in mind that the ex- 
istence of God is not as absolutely demonstrable as a ° 
theorem in geometry. The voice of conscience, the 
wants of our moral nature, demand that we recognize 
the existence of God. Those who are of this frame of 
mind have no reason to fear the acquisitions of science, 
but on the contrary they will find in all scientific progress 
new and greater reasons to praise that Being who is the 
spirit of all life and truth. 

(16 July): In his concluding article on the history of 
L’ Avenir, Charles Boutard discusses the doctrines set 
forth by Lamennais. The doctrines are all summed up 
under the head of ‘‘ Liberal Catholicism.” In the 
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Hand, N. Vaschide maintains that the hand can furnish 
psychological indications on the past, present, and future. 
Louis Chabaud chooses as the subject of his portrait 
in this number, Mme. Tallien. Her connection with the 
Terror, with the Directory, with the Empire, and the 
Restoration, makes her an interesting figure in French 
history. It is mainly for this reason that the writer 
chooses her. The ‘‘Origin and Development of the 
Idea of Sacred Scripture in Vedism and Mahometism,” 
is the title of an article by A. Bros. The first idea was 
that of a soul. As this could not explain all, man was 
forced to the idea of a being inspiring his actions, and 
it was not a hard task to make this being divine. As 
this divine being inspired the individual he was soon 
conceived as inspiring his writings, his books. But these 
could not be considered a religious institution unless there 
intervened a social force, hierarchic and powerful enough 
to cause a unity of thought. So the divinely inspired 
writings became the expression of a religious unity. As 
such they express the religious life of certain periods, 
As social life and religious life developed, so did the 
life of thought; hence, also, did the expression of that 
thought, the Scriptures. And we can easily find this in 
the history of the Veda and the Koran. 








Studi Religiosi (May-June): P. Palmieri, O.S.A., contributes an 


interesting account of the life, works, vicissitudes, and 
death of Hermann Schell. Professor Schell was one of 


_ the profoundest and most original thinkers that theolog- 


ical science produced during the nineteenth century. 
His works bear the stamp of a mind extraordinarily en- 
dowed with speculative power, and no less remarkable 
for fearless love of truth. Love of truth was, in fact, a 
passion with Schell. Opportunism was a word that dis- 
gusted him. Hence his trouble with the Congregation 
of the Index, to whose decision, however, condemning 
several of his books, he instantly submitted. What may 
be regarded as the distinctive features of Dr. Schell’s 
work are: first, his tendency to question the eternal 
suffering of all souls dying without sanctifying grace; 
and secondly, his daring criticism of what he called 
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Catholic retrogression and obscurantism. In the midst of 
all his labors and overwhelming troubles Dr. Schell care- 
fully cultivated the interior life and the spirit of prayer. 
The veneration for him cherished by all who knew him 
amounted, says P. Palmieri, almost to worship. e. 
Brémond writes with his usual insight an interesting 
essay on the religious philosophy of Newman. M. 
Federici has an exhaustive study on the commerce and 
industry of the ancient Hebrews. Padre Minocchi 
continues his critical Italian translation of . Isaias. 
And L. Franceschi appeals to moral theologians to 
take some account of the discoveries of medical science. 
A review is given of fifteen pastoral letters re- 
cently issued by various Italian bishops, the burden 
of which is an attack upon modernism in study and re- 
search. These bishops deplore the extent to which 
Catholics are cultivating modern methods, and advise 
their seminaries to exclude the works of Minocchi, Sa- 
meria, Murri, Ghigani, Buonainti, and Bonaccarsi. The 
Studi Religiosi also is excluded. P. Minocchi indignante 
ly protests against the injustice done him, points to the 
fact that all his works have had the highest ecclesi- 
astical authorization, and implies that if we do not oc- 
cupy ourselves with modern studies, it will be so much 
the worse for us. 

a’ Histoire et de Littérature Religieuses (May-June): An- 

















‘toine Dupin investigates the origins of the Trinitarian 


controversy in the early Church. The elements of the 
Trinitarian dogma existed before Christian theology. In 
the Old Testament we find frequent mention of the 
“Spirit of Yahweh,” meaning God’s power, especially 
as manifested in mighty men like Samson, or in illu- 
minated seers like the prophets. The idea of the Son, 
too, readily arose out of the idea that all men would be 
Sons of God in the Messianic era, and, in a pre-emi- 
nent sense, Messias himself would be Filius Det. How- 
ever, it took some time before the threefold hypostasis 
stood distinct in the Christian Consciousness. Baptism 
was given only iz nomine Jesu, up to 80 A. D. at least, 
and we may learn from the Didaché that the threefold 
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formula was used in the Eucharistic celebration only 
after 100. M. Zeller writes on a little known Da!ma- 
tian, St. Dominus of Salone. L. Saint. Paul discusses 
the date of an early Christian epitaph. Among the 
book reviews is a favorable notice of Dr. Healy’s Va- 
lerian Persecution. 











La Civilta Cattolica (7 July): An author in the Civilta Cattolica 


treats of the possibility of an evolution or development 
of the Catholic Church from a highly abstract point of 
view. Confining himself to the intrinsic development of 
the Church, he maintains that development would mean 
a change in its very essence; that is, (1) in the moral 
of the Gospels; (2) dogma; (3) the hitrarchy; or (4) 
the sacraments. But there can be no essential improve- 
ment on the love of God and our neighbor. And this 
is a summary of the moral teaching of the Church. 
Dogma means that the Church teaches, ard she has 
no right to add to, or detract from, the deposit of 
faith left when the last Apostle was dead. The hier- 
archy embraces the ministers to whom the government 
of the Church is assigned, and isa fact of which 
Jesus was the author, and will remain as Jesus wished 
that it should. The sacraments are the effective instru- 
ments of individual perfection, the means by which the 
end of Christ’s kingdom is attained. Another writer 
presents an apologetic study of St. Luke, continuing the 
article, ‘I Nostri Quattro Evangelii.” Dr. Boissarie 
writes of the favorable attitude of Rome to the grotto 
of Lourdes. 

(21 July): A writer advocates the founding of houses 
for Catholic students at the various Italian Universities, 
quoting a letter of Pius X. approving of a kind of Cath- 
olic dormitory and club already started at Padua. 
Another writer treats of the anti-clerical prejudice in 
Italy. Father H. Grisar, S.J., continues his study of 
the relics in the Sancta Sanctorum in Rome. The 

















criticism of Herbert Spencer and the study of St. Luke 
are also continued. 

La Rassegna Nazionale (1 July): Berta Felice continues the 
study of Alfonsina Orsini under the title of ‘‘ Femmin- 
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ismo Estetico.” Piero Misciatelli writes of woman in 
art. An anonymous person publishes some letters of 
the Dominican, Alberto Guglielmotti. Raffaele Fog- 
lietti recounts how the Congregation of the Index con- 
demned a work of Guglielmo Andisio, thinking a quo- 
tation he critcized was the expression of his own opinion. 
(2 July): Apropos of the third centenary of Rembrandt’s 
birth, Mario Foresi presents a study of his character 
and work.——E. Foresi treats of German Protestantism 
from Luther to Harnack. L. Oberziner makes the 














charge that there are many Rosminian ideas in Fogaz- 
zaro’s // Santo, and quotes passages to support his con- 
tention. 




















THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


LORENCE B. LOW, in the Nineteenth Century and After, dwells upon 
the responsibility of schools and teachers for the receding of the modern 
girl. The following shows the line of argument adopted: 

It is curious to compare the taste of the modern girl with that of the 
girl of twenty years ago; fashion in reading has changed as greatly as fashion 
in dress, and it must be confessed for the worse. Those of us who were at 
school a couple of decades ago in England, were revelling in our Dickens and 
in our Scott ina manner that strikes our pupils of to-day as curious and 
odd. Mrs. Oliphant’s stories, with their homely charm and real insight into 
human life, seem to have passed into the limbo of forgotten things Such 
books are too uneventful, too seriously written, too earnest for the genera- 
tion that feeds on scraps and snippets. Charles Kingsley, the most popular- 
novelist of the ’70’s and ’80’s probably, is neglected, while Mrs. Ewing, a 
writer of real genius, is scarcely more than a name. We who read 7he Story 
of a Short Life, Jackanapes, A Flat Iron for a Farthing, when we were in our 
teens, regret that our successors should be shut out from such a great inheri- 
tance. 

An authoress dearly loved in our youth appears but twice in a recent list. 
Louisa Alcott, a few years ago, numbered a very large circle of readers on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Equally inexplicable is the neglect of Mrs. Gas- 
kell, Miss Thackeray, Miss Yonge, and Miss Mulock. The modern school- 
girl is not reading a vicious literature; her taste i$ healthy, and for that let 
us be thankful in an age that produces much that is corrupt and unedifying. 

Nevertheless, it were folly to disguise the fact that the reading of inferior 
novels, this filling the mind with scraps and tags of information, is ha:mful 
in the highest degree. If she does not read the great novels in her youth 
she is never likely to do so. Why is it that rubbishy novels have such an 
enormous circulation to-day, and that these same novels are published in 
their hundreds and thousands? Is it not largely due to the fact that the 
middle class, who form the bulk of novel readers, have no standard of taste? 
Having never read a good novel, they do not recognize a bad one when they 
see it. 

If the lists which I have examined are a true irdex of the reading of the 
modern girl, it would be interesting to discover what the causes are that have 
brought about this changed taste in reading—a change, let it be emphasized 
once more, not towards the vicious, but towards a lower level of literary art, 
the standard novels being neglected in favor of stories by tenth-rate writers, 
and magazines of all kinds. Is ita natural evolution, and if so, no more to 
be stemmed than the current of a river that has worked its way into a new 
channel? . . . 


How is English literature taught in our girls’ schools to-day? In the 
upper forms—girls from fifteen to eighteen years of age—certain prescribed 
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books are studied, and, in order to pass the examinations at the end of a year, 
these books must be studied more minutely by the help of° notes, which are 
often more adapted to real scholars than to young students. Ask a girl of 
sixteen or so what literature she is studying in school and she will most likely 
reply: ‘‘We are ‘ getting up’ ‘Henry the Fifth,’ or ‘The Merchant of Ven- 
ice.’” Proceed to examine her in the nature of ‘‘ getting up” a book, and you 
will find it principally consists in learning notes by heart. These notes deal 
with difficult points in philology, comparisons between the various editions of 
the play, and the different readings—all matters of interest to the ripe scholar, 
but surely not required by the ‘‘ young person,’”’ who has probably read noth- 
ing more than one or two plays of Shakespeare. During the last three or 
four years examiners have dealt more with characters, with the result that 
editors of the latest text-books present their readers with ready-made sketches. 
of the chief people in the plays, which the girls, with their terrible ‘acility for 
‘‘ getting up” anything, learned by heart, and reproduced with a wearisome 
monotony. Of course, it may be said that a really great teacher may sur- 
mount these difficulties and, in spite of cheap criticisms and learned notes, 
inspire her pupils with a passionate enthusiasm for a Cordelia, a Rosalind, a 
Henry the Fifth. The great teachers are few and far between; they do, and 
* have always done, good work, regardless of bad systems. It is the average, 
conscientious teacher with whom we are concerned, who loves her play or her 
poem, and desires her pupils to love them likewise. She would like to spend 
time over the beauties of character and of language; she would like her pupils. 
to do original work; and often she urges them not to read the character 
sketches which serve as a preface until they have formed their estimates. 
She would like to disregard the notes. But how can she? She is, indeed, 
placed between Scylla and Charybdis. Omission of the notes will mean fail- 
ure in examination, and that is a serious matter; study of them will mean 
distaste of a fine piece of literature, perhaps, and that is even more serious. 
Only those who have actually taught literature know how impossible it is to 
teach it in the way it ought to be taught when there is an examination loom- 
ing in the near future. The teacher is obliged to lay stress on the unimport- 
ant and the unnecessary, and to pass quickly over the zsthetic and moral side 
of literature, which should make it such a valuable subject of study for young 
and impressionable girls. Literature is, of all subjects, least adapted to ex- 
amination, for here the facts are nothing and the spirit and feeling every- 
thing, and one can, after all, only examine people on facts and deductions 
from facts, not on those things which appeal primarily to the emotional and 
imaginative side of the mind. There is no lack of interest in literature 
among girls, and there are plenty of enthusiastic teachers in our schools who 
would rejoice to see the present system of examinations done away with; or, 
if examinations must form a part of modern education, they believe that a 
kind might be devised less dependent on ‘‘ cram,” and more conducive to the 
acquisition of a knowledge and understanding of great works of poetry and 
prose suitable to the immature minds of young people. 
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